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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE OBERLIN CONFERENCE 


by 


PAUL MINEAR 


Why a regional Faith and Order Conference ? 


For several decades ecumenical statesmen have been wrestling with 
problems of Faith and Order. Most of the wrestling until now has 
proceeded in the arena provided by delegated gatherings on a world 
scale. And to be sure the meeting of churches from many countries 
has had unique advantages. The proclamation of “the essential oneness” 
has been impressive, as has the recognition of its “urgency for the work 
of evangelism.” But the platform of a world conclave has not been 
the best seminar room or laboratory for studying many of the factors 
which actually divide the churches in their daily living. Churches 
whose representatives work together amicably in Lund or Geneva may 
be at swords-point in Topeka or Syracuse. It is often true that the 
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most destructive and divisive forces are to be detected within the 
bounds of a single state or province. The complex configuration of 
cultural factors which decelerate or accelerate Christian unity often 
comes into clearest focus within a single city. Such considerations as 
these persuaded the Faith and Order Commission, both at Lund and 
at Evanston, to adopt a new policy. Henceforth it would encourage 
regional agencies to project their own programs of study in terms of 
that constellation of divisive forces which operates in each region. 
The North American agencies were among the first to respond to this 
encouragement. The two-year program of study concluding in the 
Oberlin Conference constitutes the first result in our region. If there 
was any conviction unanimously expressed at Oberlin it was at this 
point: the wisdom of the new policy laid down by Faith and Order. 


Preparations 


In the preparation made for the Oberlin Conference there were 
several features which were relatively new to Faith and Order Con- 
ferences. These are given not to exalt novelty for its own sake but to 
suggest, for the record, features which may prove valuable in subsequent 
ventures. 


(1) The study of the ecumenical significance of local and state councils, 
together with the enlistment of these councils in the work of Faith and Order. 

(2) The study of the life of local congregations, of prevalent lay eccle- 
siologies, of the issues which prevent unity in mission, together with the 
enlistment of congregations in self-study. 


(3) The study of those barriers to ecumenicity which alienate denomina- 
tions which normally cooperate with one another from denominations which 
do not, together with the enlistment in corporate study of churchmen from 
both sides of the line. 


(4) The exploration of the distance in actual working faith between 
laymen of the various churches which confessionally have been estranged, 
together with the participation of these laymen in the study. 


(5) The cooperation of expert sociologists and theologians to examine 
such concrete social phenomena as governmental pressures, mobility, and 
the ecclesiastical forms of institutionalism. 


(6) The full participation of youth in the advance studies and as delegates 
and consultants in the Conference, along with the study of the nature of the 
unity we should seek on the college campus. 


(7) The teamwork between the ecumenical forces of the United States and 
Canada, both in study and in action. The situations are sufficiently similar 
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to make communication easy, yet sufficiently distinct to enable churches of 
each country to make great contributions to churches across the border. 


(8) The opening up of Faith and Order activity to large circles of church- 
men, who in many new places can carry on work that is geared into situations 
for which they are immediately responsible. 


The Significance of Oberlin 


If 1 were to select one feature of the Conference which most clearly 
indicates its dominant thrust into the future, I would describe it thus : 
the radical telescoping of the distance between the global and the local 
work of the Church. By this telescoping I do not mean to refer to 
what has been made possible by the external means of rapid transit 
or the instantaneous movement of news broadcasts. Rather, I refer to 
what takes place within the Christian Church through increased par- 
ticipation in “the common life in the Body of Christ.” In Him God acts 
to eliminate entirely the distance between the global and the local. The 
more His ministry to the world is accepted, the more solidarity 1s 
realized with every congregation and its work in its home town. The 
more fully this local ministry embodies the ministry of Christ, the more 
truly global is its significance. In Christ the term “mission field’ ceases 
to be a geographical term. The life which a congregation has in Him 
it also shares with all other congregations, however distant in space 
and time. The unity which God gives thus becomes a living inter- 
dependence of ecumenicity and locality. It is the progressive discovery 
of this dimension which opens up vast horizons for future work. Let 
me give a few clues to this discovery. 


(1) The very fact that the Conference was held is evidence that 
shepherds of the world-wide Church are coming to realize that concern 
for the Church’s catholicity compels them to manifest this oneness in 
the church local. Shepherds of local congregations, on the other hand, 
are coming to realize that they cannot fulfil their vocation at home 
unless their congregation participates fully in the Church universal. 
Hence, the decision of the Faith and Order Movement to organize 
regional work and to focus attention upon the divisions of the Church 
within a single city. Hence, too, the eager response of local leaders 
in North America to wrestle with the most stubborn issues of Faith 
and Order, and to relate that struggle to the routine work of congrega- 
tions and local councils. 
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(2) We point also to the fact that concern for the Church’s mission 
is compelling Christian leaders to give increasing attention to every 
parish situation. When our ministry is defined by reference to Christ’s 
ministry, every town becomes a mission field, a place where heaven 
touches earth and where the healing powers of the Kingdom encounter 
the demonic infections of the world. This means that competition and 
rivalry among missioners in this town represents demonic infection 
rather than healing power. Whenever one Christian company is indif- 
ferent or antagonistic to another, this may be one of the subtlest forms 
of treason and heresy. For instance, the world Church may loudly 
declare racial segregation within the Church to be sin, but so long as 
local congregations accept and defend the prevailing racial and economic 
barriers, the resolutions of world bodies will offer at best a cheap com- 
pensation and a costly self-deception. In Christ men are neither black 
nor white, rich nor poor. But how is either the Church or the world 
to know this apart from His manifest power to destroy the walls that 
divide race from race and class from class in the very town where such 
walls loom highest ? 

(3) We also point to the discovery that every congregation is 
immediately involved in all problems of Faith and Order. In every 
city today the Christian community is obviously and obstreperously 
divided within itself. There is no fully mutual recognition of all churches 
as truly churches, of all ministries as truly ministry, of all sacraments 
as truly sacraments. This conflict is as destructive on the local as on 
the universal scene. To be sure, sometimes the range of recognition 
is broader on the local scene than on the world scene, although some- 
times narrower. Sometimes a congregation moves faster, sometimes 
slower, than the denomination to which it belongs. Sometimes its 
movement is quite irresponsible, and is due to casual indifference or to 
a false sense of autonomy. In any case, local congregations are as 
deeply involved in this scandal as are the world confessional bodies. 
And to ignore this scandal is to deny the lordship of the one Lord. 
For example, if every celebration of the Lord’s Supper is viewed as 
a token of the scandal of Christian divisions, should not every church 
at every celebration attend to Christ’s judgment on this scandal? 
Should it not accept the constraint to remove these divisions? To be 
sure, we annually join in World-Wide Communion Sunday, but is 
that enough ? Unless every Eucharist includes the world it is not truly 
Christ’s table. And we shut out the world from our table as decisively 
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by policies toward a neighbouring congregation as by policies toward 
the Orthodox Church in Russia or toward some other denomination 
in North America. Many Christians realized for the first time at Oberlin 
both the necessity and the promise of continuous study on the local 
level of such issues as this. 

(4) Finally we underscore the fact that pastors and laymen are 
coming to realize that no Christian parish can be exempt from continuous 
theological activity. There is no excuse for apathy, passivity or illiteracy 
in matters of faith, nor is there any escape from the obligation to relate 
this faith creatively to the concrete factors which operate in cultural 
and civic life. Too long has theology been isolated from the parish. 
Now few can doubt that the ecumenical movement is closely linked, 
through many causes and effects, to the revival of classical Christian 
theology. Even though the extent of this revival may be often exagger- 
ated, it is clear that it has been confined too largely to a few centres, 
all quite remote from parish life. What became apparent at Oberlin 
was this, as pointed out by an astute European observer: there was 
a surprising though unobtrusive indication of a deepgoing de facto 
recognition of the authority of the Bible ; of an eager readiness to see 
the relevance of Biblical theology to the “non-theological” issues which 
were studied. There was also heartening evidence that, in spite of 
great diversities in educational background, the thinking and speaking 
of American churchmen is steadily becoming more confidently and 
competently theological. For a long time, responsible theologians have 
known that all valid theology must make sense of the ordinary life 
of the simplest congregation. There are now signs that responsible 
parish leaders are coming to realize that every opportunity and every 
dilemma in the life of the parish is to be correctly assessed only in terms 
of a biblically-grounded and missionary-minded theology. And it is 
precisely this theology which eliminates the chasm between the con- 
tinents, the centuries, and the churches. 

These various clues to the emergence of a new sense of the nearness 
of the local and the global, of the solidarity in Christ of each congrega- 
tion with the whole Church, point toward a renewal in our day of a 
long-neglected facet in the apostolic ministry. The first apostles were 
given the commission and the power to guide the urban and the uni- 
versal companies of Christians toward the unity given in Christ. Their 
vocation was not only to call men into the one Church but also to 
remind every congregation that its existence was unthinkable apart 
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from that of the one Body of Christ. The apostle was impelled to teach 
the congregation in Corinth or Ephesus that it was the people of God 
localized in Corinth or Ephesus, its fellowship a microcosm of the 
one fellowship in the Spirit. And he must teach the whole Church 
that members in Rome and Jerusalem were truly members one of 
another, as truly as if they belonged to the same local congregation. 
This vocation of the apostles was no easy task, because this conception 
of solidarity, of unity, is hard to understand and even harder to embody 
in action. In fact, there is abundant evidence of the failures of the 
apostles, notwithstanding their wisdom, authority and power. Yet to 
the extent that the Holy Catholic Church inherits the apostolic vocation 
it must carry on the work of manifesting the truth that oneness in the 
Body of Christ includes this interpenetration of universality and locality. 
he life of God’s people has a double horizon: the trivial immediacies 


of daily routines and the cosmic immensities of world redemption. 


This people must therefore embody simultaneously the cosmic sig- 


nificance of every congregation and the congregation’s self-abandon- 
ment in its loyalty to the Holy Catholic Church. The unity we seek 
lies here. The apostolic ministry lies here. And this is the point where 
converge many of the vitalities of the current scene. 








THE TABLE OF THE LORD 
by 


Jas. J. McCorp 


Introduction 


When the Austin Area Study Group was formed in the autumn of 
1955, a great deal of study and planning had already been done under 
the leadership of Professor Paul S. Minear. The theme of the Oberlin 
Conference had been chosen and several months had been spent in 
a preliminary examination of the wide range of problems relevant to 
the theme. This involved discrimination and condensation, and finally, 
the formulation of a number of specific questions to be assigned to 
groups for study. 

The Austin Group was given the question, “Has ecumenical con- 
versation arrived at the point where we should attempt a common 
statement concerning the active presence of our One Lord in Holy 
Communion ?” It was suggested that there should be a dozen partic- 
ipants and that they should be equally divided between laymen and 
ministers. The members of the group numbered thirteen, representing 
six traditions and eight communions. The laymen were chosen on the 
basis of their ability in their own fields. One, for example, was dean 
of a law faculty and one was an outstanding surgeon. We discovered 
at the outset that there was no problem of a vocal clergy and a silent 
laity. Everyone spoke when he had the urge to speak, and the final 
report was as much the product of the lay members as of the ministers 
and professors. It was agreed that monthly meetings should be held, 
most of them for a full day, and that the first task was to review the 
materials dealing with the Eucharist that have been produced by earlier 
Faith and Order conferences, as well as to set our discussion in the 
context of the ecumenical movement. The Lund volumes, especially 
Ways of Worship and Inter-Communion, proved to be extremely helpful 
introductions into the whole area. 

Because of the numerical strength and wide influence of Baptists in 
the Southwest, many of our conclusions inevitably were formulated in 


the light of their reluctance to use the word “sacrament” and their 
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equation of sacrament with magic. At Oberlin it was recognized that 
the Austin list of agreements tended to be expressed in the negative 
in order to allay Baptist fears. This negative orientation was corrected 
by the Oberlin Section. 

lhree outstanding moments remain as vivid memories of our months 
together. One is the afternoon referred to in Section IV of the Austin 
Report when the members together were able to break through their 
differences by the acknowledgment not only of the authority of the 
Word of God but also of their urgent desire to read and listen anew 
to what it is saying about the Lord’s Table. The second came when a 
minister of the Disciples of Christ communion suddenly realized the 
theological significance of the weekly celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
in his own Church, its central place in worship, and the uniqueness 
of the way in which Christ is both Giver and Gift in this sacrament. 
The third moment came while we were discussing the Eucharist as 
commemoration, participation, proclamation, and anticipation. These 
words had been written on the blackboard. At the end of the discussion 
one member, a distinguished Southern Baptist minister, walked to 
the blackboard, drew a circle around the four words, wrote beside 
them the phrase “the whole Christ,” and said simply, “I accept this.” 

Section IV at Oberlin dealt with the Lord’s Table. The membership 
was larger than that of the Austin Group and much more representative. 
A Greek Orthodox professor, for example, represented a tradition not 
present at Austin and made many valuable contributions to the Oberlin 
discussion. On the other hand Oberlin had fewer laymen present and 


there was the pressure of work to be accomplished in the course of 


only a few days. Several members of the Austin Group were in Sec- 
tion IV as delegates and consultants, and the secretary of the earlier 
group presented the orientation paper with some explanation of its 
background. Preliminary discussion dealt primarily with nomenclature. 
It was then decided to use the orientation paper as the basis of discussion, 
to explore openly and candidly our differences, and then to set down 
agreements on the various issues that had been raised. Here again 
there was the burning desire “‘to listen anew to what Christ would say 
to His Church,” “to read the Scriptures freely and freshly as a shared 
book,” and to confess together our common faith. It was with surprise 
and joy that we discovered together a common understanding of Christ’s 
active presence in the Eucharist, although none was so sanguine as to 
feel that the thorny problems clustering around inter-communion 
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would be easily solved —even in the presence of a common under- 
standing of the common gift ! 

Certain conclusions followed. First, we must go on and deal 
realistically with inter-communion, and there is reason to hope that 
material progress can be made. Second, there is an intermediate level 
between Lausanne, Edinburgh, Lund, and Oberlin and the local church. 
This is the level of study groups made up of representatives of various 
traditions who will tackle in depth the issues confronting the Church. 
Third, we feel that our experience has shown that laymen of the highest 
calibre will participate in such activities and give freely of their time 
and thought to this enterprise. Such a program holds many possibilities 
for the theological renewal of the Church. 


REPORT ON THE TABLE OF THE LORD 


by 


THE AUSTIN STUDY GROUP 


I. Issues and Problems 


1. The meaning of commemoration as relating to the Eucharist. 

2. The nature of the presence of Christ in the Eucharist. 

3. The relation of sacrifice and the forgiveness of sins as forgiveness is 
offered and received in the Eucharist. 

4. The uniqueness of Christ’s presence in the Eucharist as over against 
His presence in other situations. 

5. The Eucharist as worship, as the liturgical act of glorification. 


6. The relation of covenant to the Eucharist. 


Ii. Report of Agreements 


We find ourselves, after eighteen months together, unwilling to debate 
points of disagreement concerning the Eucharist. While there are questions 
that remain unanswered, e.g., the nature of Christ’s presence, the nature of 
the Ascension, etc., there are no disagreements that preclude a common 
understanding and appropriation of the gift of God in the Supper. This 
was not true at the outset, nor do we believe that our present understanding 
represents a “least common denominator.” Something new has been given 
to us through our common study and discussion. As we worked together, 
we have learned a respect for and confidence in each other and an appreciation 
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for the tradition in which each stands. It is through the gift of this particular 
fellowship that we were able to arrive at the agreements that are set down 
below. 

We began by surveying our various traditions and their several histories 
and facing seriously the urgent questions relating to intercommunion, espe- 
cially as these have been brought into focus in recent ecumenical discussion. 
Then, on the basis of a fresh reading together of the biblical record, we were 
able to see in new perspective the relation of each tradition to our common 
tradition and to reappraise both our agreements and the way these agreements 
may be expressed. We found that there are at least four aspects of the Eucha- 
rist in the New Testament which provide the basis for the expression of our 
agreement. These are : (1) Commemoration ; (2) Participation ; (3) Proclama- 
tion ; and (4) Anticipation. 


Agreements 


1. That what is meant by commemoration is more than a mere memory of 
a past event. This agreement is based on a fresh understanding of the biblical 
doctrine of God and history. The God of the Bible has not only acted decisively 
in the past ; He continues to act in the present. Therefore the faithful recollec- 
tion of His past act is at the same time a presentation of the same God acting 
in the present. 

2a. That instead of any preoccupation with a restricted and literal inter- 
pretation of the elements as such, there was a unanimous concern to see in the 
entire eucharistic service the whole Christ personally present as both subject 
and object, i.e., as the One who offers and is at the same time the gift. 

2h. That in view of this understanding of Christ’s active presence in the 
whole eucharistic action, the nominalistic interpretation of “symbol” (the 
sign only points to or refers to another reality) is inadequate to express the 
biblical meaning of “‘symbol” (the sign both points to and actually conveys 
the reality which is both signified and represented). 

3a. That while Christ’s presence in the Eucharist is not contingent on 
faith, it is only through faith as an “‘empty vessel” that the believer receives 
the crucified and risen Christ and the fruits of His redemption, including 
the forgiveness of sins, justification, sanctification, newness of life, and com- 
munion with the brethren. To the reality of these fruits the Holy Spirit bears 
witness in the present and directs our hope to their final realization in the 
consummation of God’s purpose. 

3b. That in the light of Christ’s presence in the Eucharist the believer 
knows himself judged as well as forgiven, since God’s judgment is in mercy 
as His mercy is in judgment. To the reality of this judgment the Holy Spirit 
likewise bears witness as the Spirit of the Lord of history who judges and 
will judge all mankind. 
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4a. That any understanding of the uniqueness of Christ's presence in the 
Eucharist must not preclude the possibility of Christ’s confronting man in 
any other aspect of his existence, thus eliminating any possibility of human 
control over God’s gracious giving of Himself in Christ. (With this under- 
standing the term “sacrament” is not liable to any “magical” or “ex opere 
operato” connotation.) 

4b. That the uniqueness of the Eucharist is based on the once-for-all 
character of the atoning death of Jesus Christ as it was prophetically and 
proleptically set forth in the Last Supper and remembered and represented 
by the Christian community. While, as has been noted above (4a), this does 
not preclude the possibility of confrontations in other situations, it is the Eucha- 
rist that Christ has given to His people as a unique witness to His accomplished 
work. 

Sa. That in the light of 46, the Eucharist is the central response of the 
Church to God’s gracious act in Christ. It requires the corporate service 
of God by His people (“leitourgia” in the New Testament sense). 

5b. That there is a growing realization of the eschatological setting and 
character of the Eucharist, resulting from a fresh appraisal of the Biblical 
evidence. “Ye do show the Lord’s death till He come” points unmistakably 
to the relation between the Eucharist and the parousia, thus bearing witness 
both to the presence of Christ to the Church in the Eucharist, and to the 
Church’s sharing in the victorious completion of His purpose, as symbolized 
in the Biblical metaphor of the Messianic feast. 

6. In the Eucharist God’s covenant with man is represented as revealed 
and sealed in Jesus’ surrender of His life to God and man. It points continually 
both to the reality of God’s faithfulness to His covenant people and to the 
relationship maintained by the continual renewal of the life of faithful obedience 
through the power of the Holy Spirit. It is to this covenant life that we, as 
joint-heirs with Christ of the promise of God, are called and come in the 


Eucharist. 


III. The Lord’s Table and the Nature of the Unity we Seek 


Any statement regarding the relation of the topic assigned to our Study 
Group (“Has ecumenical conversation arrived at the point where we should 
attempt a common statement concerning the active presence of our one Lord 


» 


in Holy Communion ?”’) to the general theme of the Oberlin Conference 
inevitably involves a description of the development of the group discussions. 
For while we began by acknowledging that such unity as we shared was a 
given and spiritual unity, how this might manifest itself in concrete agreement 
was known to no member. As a group we were able to affirm this given 


unity more vigorously as time went on and, at the same time, we moved 
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closer to an ability to articulate this unity with reference to our understanding 
of the Lord’s Supper. When at the conclusion of our last session we all shared 
in the fellowship of the Lord’s Table, it was a manifestation of a substantial 
unity that we had by now set down in a catalogue of agreements. More than 
this, however, each member felt that these agreements and the unity they 
pointed to were given by the Holy Spirit, who alone opens the hearts of 
Christians and reveals the deep things of both men and the traditions within 
which they stand, and who exhorts, encourages, and gives the light of under- 
Standing of the ways in which these deep things have been expressed and 
understood. 

At the outset it was the plan of our group to familiarize each other with 
the distinctive elements in each tradition’s interpretation of the Eucharist. 
This was an extremely significant stage in our study. It disclosed how many 
of our apparent divergencies were due to lack of clarity in understanding 
particular theological emphases and in some instances to sheer misinformation. 
This was a season of critical but appreciative historical and theological appraisal 
and debate. All of us were increasingly aware of the extent to which intellec- 
tual irresponsibility or laziness on the part of all traditions erects one of 
the barriers to the articulation and demonstration of the unity given in Christ. 

We also found that during this period of study of the separate traditions 
regarding the meaning of the Lord’s Supper we were all acutely conscious 
that at every point we were involved also in problems of doctrines, such as 
the nature of the Church, ministry, Scripture, etc., as conceived by individual 
traditions. As long as we approached our problem from this perspective, 
we understood better each tradition, but movement toward common agree- 
ment was seriously impeded by several factors. (1) We were always conscious 
of our differences. (2) We were aware that these differences were always 
accentuated because the peculiar traditions spoke to peculiar historical situa- 
tions, and we were constantly having to understand each tradition in terms 
of its historical background and the situation to which it spoke. For example, 
some of the problems had come down from the Middle Ages and could only 
be understood against the background of the arguments concerning the status 
of universals. Others derived from the Reformation, especially those dealing 
with the manner of Christ’s presence, and for understanding required a know- 
ledge of the elements in Roman Catholic theology against which the Reformers 
were rebelling. Still others dated from later periods in the Church’s history, 
and were often found to be negative formulations based on misinformation 
or misunderstanding. 

This led us to inquire into the situation today and to ask afresh what is the 
Bible saying to us concerning the nature of the Eucharist. We found that today, 
probably as at no other time, Christians are trying to understand as well as to 
confess that the Church is one in its Lord, Jesus Christ. This inevitably 
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means that efforts to understand the meaning of this unity have brought all our 
evidences of disunity under judgment. We found that the price of confessing 
our unity is nothing less than the willingness to lay our separate traditions 
alongside one another, not only for mutual understanding, but for mutual 
criticism. Among other consequences this has resulted in a genuine reappraisal 
of our own traditional interpretation of the New Testament, for the New 
Testament is saying not always what a tradition demands it should say, but 
rather what it will say. 

Again, we became conscious that the philosophical systems and the 
philosophical theologies which up until the twentieth century have provided 
the categories for our theological formulation are under radical challenge. 
The temper of the time is one of tentativity rather than dogmatism where 
the answers to the philosophical questions raised by the theology of the New 
Testament are concerned. Thus the New Testament is able now to break 
through the philosophical-theological dogmatism which implicitly or explicitly 
provided the categories for our understanding of the New Testament. While 
we have not arrived at a common philosophical-theological basis for our 
interpretation of the New Testament, at least its message has in a sense been 
freed from the dogmatisms that have tended to funnel its meaning through 
their own peculiar categories. 

For us this all added up to one thing. If we were not able to commit 
ourselves decisively to the singular interpretation of any one historic tradition 
or formulate our theological understanding in terms of any particular philos- 
ophical system of thought, nevertheless, we were by this very fact in a position 
to let the New Testament speak its full message on its own terms. In short, 
we felt and feel that any sound theological understanding of the Lord’s Supper 
must begin with an honest and open encounter with the New Testament. 

Because of this condition which is the universal condition of all traditions in 
the present and is doubtless the result of dilemma as much as, if not more 
than, constructive and critical theological thinking it is not unreasonable to 
believe that the door is open to a type of common reading and understanding 
of the New Testament such as has not been known since the Reformation. 

Another reason for the possibility for greater mutual understanding of 
the New Testament witness we found to be the appreciable advances that 
have been made in Biblical studies in the last fifty years. These have provided 
us with a far greater knowledge of the background of the New Testament and 
given the radical criticism of traditional norms and theological categories for 
interpreting the New Testament, and the historical studies have found receptive 
minds in the whole Church and an amazing common agreement in the reconstruc- 
tion of the broad outlines of early Christian faith and practice. 

The results of our reading together the New Testament in this fresh light 


are seen in both the substance and the language of the agreements that we 
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reached. While we did not explore fully the questions concerning the nature 
of the Church and its ministry, we found that it was possible to express our 
common understanding of the Eucharist and to experience a common participa- 
tion apart from and prior to agreement on all matters of order. This, again, 
was a product of a refusal to domesticate this central act of God and His 
People, an unwillingness to attempt to bring it under institutional control. 
This should not imply that the Eucharist is to be understood or experienced 
apart iroma theology ‘ rather, it is precisely because it is rooted in the theology 
of the Scriptures that its nature is such that it cannot be domesticated. But, 
above all, there was the desire of all members of the group who had experienced 
the fellowship of the Spirit for eighteen months to formulate grounds of com- 
mon understanding and fellowship that we already knew as a reality. 

It is our hope that Oberlin will provide opportunity and time for such 
a fellowship to come into existence, for critical and appreciative conversations 
among the several traditions to take place, for a reading together of the tradi- 
tion that judges all our traditions, and for serious effort to formulate the 
grounds for the fellowship which in Christ is a living reality. Only in this 


way will we all be able to realize the nature of the unity that is given to those 
who abide in Him. 


REPORT OF SECTION 4 — THE TABLE OF THE LORD 


OBERLIN CONFERENCI 
Part | — Preamble 


In faith, hope, and love we have met at Oberlin, discovering anew what 
Christians have discovered before, the richness and depth of our unity as 
brethren in Christ. Yet all of us are painfully aware that it is at the Table 
of the Lord, given to us as the continuing sacrament of unity, that Christians 
in history have been divided from each other and continue to be separated. 
In our present situation we face a distressing predicament: on the one hand 
we recognize the long history of controversy which has surrounded the Holy 
Communion, obliging each one of us to adopt positions and hold convictions 
which conform with the confessions and traditions of our churches ; on the 
other hand we acknowledge a heightened awareness of the judgment upon 
our separate tables and our inability to join with each other in celebration 
of the Supper of the Lord. 

We rejoice, therefore, that in such a dilemma we have been able to converse 
with one another meaningfully about the Eucharist. Our ability to speak 


and to listen to one another is, we believe, the result of the guidance of the 
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Holy Spirit of God who has not ceased to speak to the Church and to lead 


her into all Truth. We would, however, record our belief that this leading 


of the Holy Spirit has been mediated to us in several ways: 


l. 


w 


In the tragic situation of man in our time, we who believe in the recon- 
ciling power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the central fact proclaimed 
at His Table, have been forced to listen anew to what Christ would 
say to His Church. 

In the liturgical movements present in all our churches with their 
ren¢wed interest in the worship of the Triune God by His redeemed 
community we see evidences of a return of all the churches to 
deeper concern with the Lord’s Table. 

Above all, in the Church’s reading and re-reading of the Bible in our 
ecumenical situation and in the many new areas of insight gained 
into the life of the apostolic church we acknowledge the prompting 
of the Spirit of Christ. 


In this new situation we believe that all who consider the Holy Communion 


in its relation to unity share these common concerns 


ww 


A concern that our eucharistic faith and practice should in the deepest 
sense of the word be biblical ; not in the sense of using the Scriptures 
as an arsenal of texts to support our points of view, but in the sense 
of seeking a fuller understanding of the sacramental life of the apostolic 
church ; in this common concern we all read the Scriptures freely and 
freshly as a shared book. 

A concern that the Table of the Lord should have its unique place in 
the common life of the Church, both in her internal strengthening and 
upbuilding in Christ and in her external mission on the geographical, 
social, and ideological frontiers of the faith 

A concern that we shall see in the Eucharist primarily what God in 
Christ is doing for our redemption as we look back in faith to what 


He has done and forward in hope to what He shall do. 


Impelled by these motivations, sharing these concerns, and above all in 


obedience to the Lord of the Church, we who have been together at Oberlin 


present our agreements regarding the Table of the Lord. 


Part Il — Agreements 


l. 


At 


the Table of the Lord the Church remembers in thanksgiving and 


gratitude the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ (I Cor. 11 : 24). 


What is meant by this commemoration is more than mere recollection 


of a past event. Our agreement is based on a fresh understanding of the 


biblical doctrine of God and history. The God of the Bible has not only 
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acted decisively in the past through Christ’s atoning death and resurrec- 
tion ; He continues to act in the present ; He will continue to act in the 
future. Therefore, the faithful commemoration of what Christ has done 
for us is at the same time an action in which Christ mediates Himself 
to us in the present moment. This is the same Christ who will in the last 
day share with His Church the victorious completion of His purpose 
(Heb. 13: 8). 


Jesus Christ on the night in which He was betrayed chose bread and wine 
as the elements for the first Eucharist at the Last Supper. Rejecting any 
one-sided preoccupation with the elements in isolation, we agree that 
in the entire eucharistic action the whole Christ is personally present as 
both subject and object, i.e., as the One who is at the same time the Giver 
and the Gift. 


In view of our belief in Christ’s active presence in the whole eucharistic 
action, we agree that this action is our participation in His risen life and 
the fulfilment of His promise to His Church. 


Christ’s presence at His table follows from His promise and command. 
It is only in repentance and faith that the believer as an “‘empty vessel” 
receives the fruits of redemption, including the forgiveness of sins, jus- 
tification, sanctification, newness of life and communion with his brethren. 
The Holy Spirit bears witness in the present to the reality of these fruits 
and directs our hope to their realization in the consummation of God’s 
purpose (Romans 8 : 16-17). The Holy Communion is a means of placing 
us in the presence of Christ in a total way. In His presence we are judged 
as well as forgiven (J Cor. 11: 17-34). 


The indispensable quality of the Eucharist derives from the once-for-all 
character of the atoning death and resurrection of Jesus Christ as it was 
prophetically and proleptically set forth in the Last Supper and remembered 
by and represented in the Christian community. “This do in remembrance 
of me” (J Cor. 11: 24-25; cf. Luke 22: 19) calls us to the table where 
He has covenanted to meet us. As a consequence of our meeting Him 
at His table we are made aware that He confronts us in other situations 
where we must respond in faith and order. 


lhe Eucharist is therefore in the centre of the response of the worshipping 
Church to God’s gracious activity in Christ. That which is offered and 
received in the Eucharist is central to the Christian life. It is important 
that all elements of proclamation: worship, service, obedience, and 
mission, be understood in their unity (/7 Cor. 9: 12-13). Liturgy in the 


narrow sense is not enough; the service of God by His people in their 
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witness in the world and in winning others to Christ is inextricably bound 
up with their eucharistic life. The preached word of God is not to be 
set over against the Supper of the Lord. Both are commanded by Christ ; 
both are involved in His work of redemption. 


7. There is a growing realization of the eschatological nature of the Eucharist. 
“You proclaim the Lord’s death till He come’’ (J Cor. 11: 26) points 
unmistakably to the relation between the Supper and the Parousia. Our 
communion with Christ at the Table of the Lord is thus both a present 
participation in His risen life (/ Cor. 10 : 16) and a foretaste of the Messianic 
Feast (Mark 14: 25: Rev. 19: 7-9). 


8. In the Eucharist God’s covenant with man is renewed as revealed and 
sealed in Jesus’s sacrificial surrender of His life to God and for man. 
It points continually both to the constancy of God’s faithfulness to His 
covenant people and to the relationship maintained by the renewal of the 
life of faithful obedience through the power of the Holy Spirit. The new 
age has broken through ; God in Christ makes all things new. It is to 
this covenant life that we, as heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ 
(Rom. 8: 17), are called and come in the Holy Communion. We are 
“a royal priesthood, a holy nation” (/ Peter 2: 9), called to offer to God 
our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, ourselves, our souls, and bodies. 
By personal participation in the body and blood of the One Lord Jesus 
Christ, we are strengthened for life in the corporate community of the 
new covenant and enabled to discern our oneness with each other. The 
blessings we receive at the Lord’s Table empower us for our witness and 
work in the world into which we are sent. 


Part IIIf — An Appeal to the Churches 


All that we have gained from our discussions at Oberlin is only preface 
to the larger task which still confronts the churches in their eucharistic life. 
This task, put in its simplest terms, is the heightening or, in some cases, a 
recovery of an utter seriousness toward the Eucharist as the sacrament of 
communion between Christ and His Body and the sacrament of unity in the 
Body. We are convinced that this task can be greatly aided by the process 
of ecumenical study, the process that is, of surveying our respective traditions, 
of facing seriously the crucial problem of intercommunion, of taking upon 
ourselves the pain of our division at the Table of the Lord, of searching and 
finding new agreements in our understanding of the gracious mystery of 
Christ’s act and promise in Holy Communion. The new situation, to which 
we have referred, and the progress in consensus which we ourselves have 
experienced, persuades us that all our churches should join with us in this 
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study process, on the broadest possible scale — that this is, indeed, imperative 
and possible! The benefits of such a sharing would be twofold — a greater 
vitality in understanding and fellowship in the whole realm of eucharistic 
action, and also a powerful impetus to seek the fullness of communion with 
all our fellow Christians. And from both these benefits would flow new power, 
new courage, new clarity for the Church’s mission and outreach in this dis- 
traught and broken world, for which Christ’s body was broken and His 
blood shed. 

Professor Sittler spoke for us all when he said to us, “The celebration 
of the Supper of the Lord is indeed recollection, Eucharist, the seal of forgive- 
ness of sins, and the gift and nurturing of life in the Lord of the feast. But 
it is something more ; something immediate and poignant in the embattled 
‘little flocks’ of the first century, known again in our day by millions in shatter- 
ed and cut-off lives in cells, rubble, behind wire, and behind curtains. It 
is the proclamation of engrafted membership in a kingdom not born of history, 
and therefore, not at the mercy of history’s demonic tyrannies. The sombre 
chalice has in our day again become a defiant sign uplifted, the believer's 
toast of terrible joy.” ! 

It can also become the gift of hope and anticipation to those whose hunger 
and thirst is for ** the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace” (Eph. 4: 3). 

In all our discussions we have been acutely conscious of the difficult 
problems of order and ministry as these are related to the due administration 
of the sacraments. We recognize that these cannot be separated from the full 
meaning of the Eucharist or from the problems of Christian unity. But we 
have found it possible to express our common understanding and fellowship 
apart from and prior to agreement on all matters of order. It may be that 
the time is not yet ripe for a really fruitful exploration of these long standing 
disagreements. But the time for that is coming and will be hastened as Chris- 
tians in all the churches engage in some such enterprise as this one in which 
we have received so rich a blessing and such a sure token of our community 
in Christ’s self-giving love. 

It is our hope that all the churches will take up and carry forward some 
such process of study and search. We earnestly invite them to encourage 
critical and appreciative conversation between themselves and Christians 
of other traditions, to stimulate the reading together of that history of our 
salvation that judges all our separate histories, to bend every effort to the 
end that all Christians may come to share the imperative for the oneness 
which is ours by God's gift and by His will. 





' From: “The Shape of the Church’s Response in Worship” by Joseph Sittler, address 


given September 6, 1957, reprinted in this issue of The Ecumenical Review, p. 140. 
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We commend to them the guides and materials that have shaped our own 
conversation but we urge them to experiment for themselves in new ways of 
search and exploration in this great central area of our common Christian 
concern. And if we are faithful and serious in such a study, we can “grow 
up in every way into Him Who is the Head, into Christ, from whom the 
whole body joined and knit together in every joint with which it is supplied, 
when each part is working properly, makes bodily growth and upbuilds 
itself in love” (Eph. 4: 15-16). 


A note provided by delegates of the Quakers and of the Salvation Army: 


No members of the Society of Friends or the Salvation Army were present 
in the discussion of Section 4. The position of these groups involves a basic 
assumption which was not fully recognized by those who produced the report. 
We find great inspiration in the new depth of meaning which the report of 
Section 4 gives to the act of communion with our Lord. However, we wish 
to interpret this report in accordance with our belief in the non-necessity 
of the outward elements of bread and wine to mediate the living presence 
of Christ to the believer in the act of communion with Him. 











THE SHAPE OF THE CHURCH’S RESPONSE 
IN WORSHIP 


by 


JOSEPH SITTLER 


I. The Problem: A Description 


Faith and Order created a Commission on Worship in acknowiedg- 
ment of a fact: The fact is that the way Christian people worship is 
declarative of what they believe. This declaration may well be made 
in worship at a depth and with a fulness seldom attained in credal 
propositions. 

Very early in Faith and Order enquiries it became apparent that 
formal comparative examination of the confessional and other utterances 
of the churches was not adequate for a responsible understanding either 
of what these churches affirmed in common or asserted in difference. 
There is a worship of the one God by His one people ; that is why a 
Commission on Worship is possible and necessary. And there is a 
wild and bewildering variety in ways of worship by this one people : 
that is why the work of this Commission is difficult. 

It is not necessary to go into great detail concerning the present 
constitution of the Commission as reorganized following the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Evanston. It is enough 
to our present purpose to remember that three Commissions in widely 
separated and quite different areas were established: one in Europe, 
one in East Asia, one in North America. While some preliminary 
correspondence has been carried on with the European Commission, 
and while all of‘ us in the area-Commission are aware of and grateful 
for the vigorous and productive work of the East Asian group — this 
paper will be given to a discussion of matters which have arisen in 
the two meetings which have been held under my chairmanship here 
in North America. Insofar as what I say is reportorial I speak for our 
Commission ; the section of this paper which looks ahead is indeed 
under debt to my colleagues in the North American Commission, but 
they are not in any way responsible for it. 
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One cannot get very far in constructive thought about a problem 
until the nature of the problem has been clearly exposed. One work 
of exposure is by no means complete; but certain aspects are clear 
enough that I can point them out in the confidence that any concerned 
listener will recognize what I am talking about. 


‘ 


1. The problem presented by the term “worship.” At the second 
meeting of our Commission Prof. Leonard Trinterud, with charac- 
teristic bluntness and clarity, excised this particular problem in these 
words. “Our English word ‘worship’ mis-states the whole content and 
significance of that which in the New Testament is called ‘the service 
of God,” i.e. /eiturgia, latria, diakonia, and their respective related 
terms. In the New Testament these terms refer normatively to ‘serving 
God,’ ‘doing the will of God,’ in a great variety of ways, most of which 
are without cultic significance or form, and which refer principally 
to that which is done for and among men — not to something done 
to or for God in a sanctuary. The New Testament knows nothing 
of a /eiturgia, latria, diakonia which is localized in an edifice, or to 
fixed times of occurrence. These terms refer to the whole round of 
the Christians’ ordinary life as people.” 

Prof. Trinterud made his second point as follows. “Acts such as 
prayer, thanksgiving, breaking of bread, are regarded in the New 
Testament as but an aspect of the ‘service of God,’ and that not the 
controlling or central aspect. That which in the New Testament is 
central and controlling in the ‘service of God’ is the presence of Christ, 
the Head of the Church, in the Holy Spirit given to the Church. The 
living Christ, thus present, directs, guides, builds up the church, and 
thus it ‘serves God.’ Our ideas of worship are too often rooted in the 
situation of the people of God before the Resurrection and Pentecost. 
There, indeed, priests strictly so-called, performed cultic acts, in prop- 
erly consecrated sanctuaries acts addressed to God on behalf of the 
people. But the new aeon comes when the promise of God has been 
fulfilled, when the redeeming work of God has been done in Christ, 
and when the Holy Spirit has been given to all believers. God’s people 
are now related to Him in a new and living way previously only promised. 
So also, God is now present among His people, by the Holy Spirit, 
a manner of presence which previously was but a promise. 

We cannot discuss ‘worship’ as though we were still in the old aeon, 
on the other side of Pentecost and the Resurrection.” 
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One can disagree with a great deal of what Prof. Trinterud says ; 
but such disagreement has nothing to do with the size or importance 
of the problem thus explicated. Our Commission has been sufficiently 
impressed to agree upon the following : 

a) A thoroughgoing biblical enquiry into the relation between the 
“service of God” and what we have come to call the “service of worship” 
by the congregation of believers assembled in a specific place, has got 
to be undertaken. The enormous exegetical ferment which has been 
engendered by recent decades of brilliant and notion-cracking biblical 
Studies makes it quite impossible to derive schematically neat ideas 
about worship from the New Testament community. Some old cer- 
tainties have been made untenable, and a confusing and exciting richness 
of life has been exposed. 

b) The interdependence of the work of the Commission on Wor- 
ship and the Commission on Christ and the Church is transparently 
clear. Just as the doctrine of the Church was at Lund shifted to a posi- 
tion under the doctrine of Christ, so also, we think, the enquiry into 
worship must be illuminated from the same centre. 

A corollary of these convictions has shaped our Commission’s 
understanding of its task, and may be expressed here as a kind of an 
aside. If any of us came to this study as liturgiologists, or were under 
the impression that by becoming such we could best advance our 
work, we have long since laid such notions aside. There is a place 
and a useful function to be served by such enquiries, but none of us is 
disposed to interpret our directive in such terms. Descriptive and 
analytical enquiries into ways of worship must follow a clear under- 
standing of the nature and scope and meaning of worship. If liturgical 
considerations precede such studies, the deeper question is either dis- 
missed or too quickly set in doctrinaire terms. 

c) Enquiry into the nature of Christian worship of God has, par- 
ticularly in North America, to operate in a sphere of discourse already 
occupied. The name of the occupant, in very many of our congregations, 
is the psychology of worship. This strange roomer got into and estab- 
lished himself in the living-room of church practice in roughly the 
following way: that people do worship God is an observable fact ; 
and every fact is permeable to psychological enquiry. Psychology does 
not operate from hand to mouth ; it has either open or unavowed presup- 
positions about the structure and dynamics of the psyche. If, then, 
in worship people are in some way or other in search of a relationship 
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to the Ineffable there must be ways which lubricate and ways which 
hinder this search. The human animal is influenced by setting, accom- 
paniment, symbols, silence, the gravity of statement and response, 
the solidarity-producing impact of solemn music, etc. etc. 

So it has happened that experts in worship have arisen among us. 
All assume that the purpose of public worship is to create a mood ; 
and he is the most admirable as the leader of worship who has mastered 
finesse in the mood-setting devices made available by the application 
of psychological categories. Thence has flowed that considerable and 
melancholy river of counsel whereby one may learn how to organize 
an assault upon the cognitive and critical faculties of the mind, how 
to anesthetize into easy access the non-verbalized but dependable 
anxieties that roam about in the solitary and collective unconscious, 
and how to conduct a brain-washing under the presumed banner of 
the Holy Ghost. 

That this is what worship means in thousands of congregations is 
certainly true ; it is equally true that the Scriptures know nothing about 
such ideas. Where we are enjoined to be still and know that God is 
God the presupposition is not that stillness is good and speech is bad 
but rather that God is prior to man and all God-man relationships 
are Out of joint if that is not acknowledged. 

d) The third problem of which we have become acutely aware 
is a big and general problem ; and I cannot advance toward a descrip- 
tion of it until | shove out of the way an unhappy term which is well 
on the way to ecumenical canonization. It is a non-theological factor ! 
Which is saying not only an unintelligible thing, buta patently untrue thing. 
For there are no non-theological factors in human existence. To suppose 
that there are is to misunderstand both the scope and intention of 
Christian theology and the actualities of human thought and feeling. 

This tough third problem, then, can best be delineated by starting 
with a proposition : that language is the primary creation and carrier 
of culture, and it follows the career of man’s culture with absolute 
seriousness. Language, that is to say, in the structure, scope, and 
content of it, is an obedient transcript of what a people understands 
itself and its world to be like. When that world-understanding is mono- 


dimensional language loses its opulence. When that world-meaning 


becomes a plane without extension or depth, language becomes des- 
ignative and thin. 
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It is not within the scope of this paper to investigate why language 
in our time has become flat, non-allusive, and impoverished, but simply 
to note that it has and ask what this means for our churches as they 
seek to recover ways of worship which shall be more adequate to the 
object of worship, and more fully reflective of the long history of the 
people of God in their life of worship. 

It is strange that this problem, so widely acknowledged and so 
profoundly obstructive outside the churches, has, so far as I know, 
not been systematically discussed among us. This is the more strange, 
because the more deeply a concern is loaded with history, the past, 
things accomplished long ago — the more a church understands herself 
as a “pilgrim people of God” — that is, called, continuous, on the way, 
starting with a constitutive deed and living out her life in a hope which 
is both given and an awaited consummation — the more clearly the church 
understands that, the more embarrassing her problem with a flat and 
impoverished language. Just as our Christology becomes richer, our 
ecclesiology more organic, our anthropology more deep — our common 
language, the cultural instrument that must do the work of acknowledg- 
ment, praise and interpretation — is shrinking in obedience to a dimin- 
ished realm of meaning. 

The gravity of rhythmic speech is the mark of a culture that carries 
its past livingly in its present experience. Rhythmic speech is the 
outward and visible sign of rootedness. Every society has had its 


rhetoric of remembrance. “Come man let us bring our reasoning 


to a close, saith the Lord ... Israel doth not know, my people doth 
not consider... | am the Lord thy God that brought thee out of that 
great and terrible wilderness ... I have called thee by thy name, thou 


art mine.” 

In the Scriptures each moment is heavy with all past moments ; 
for the God of the moment is the Creator of the continuity. The old 
prayers of the Church understood this so well and felt it so deeply that 
every one of them jumps into the moment’s petitions after a running 
start in the eventful history of the people of God. “O God, who didst 
teach the hearts of Thy faithful people by sending to them the light 
of Thy Holy Spirit: Grant us by the same Spirit to have a right judg- 
ment in all things, and evermore to rejoice in His holy comfort ...”’ This 
is great rhetoric because it roots the life of the moment in the grace of 
the past ; it evokes a response in depth because it is also a reverberation. 
It is an expectant episode in a people’s life because it is a note in ancient 
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and continuing music. It is as big as the heart because it is as old as 
the people of God. 

How many times, in reading the liturgy for the Holy Communion, 
I have felt both exultation and despair at the moment of the Sanctus : 
“Therefore with Angels and Archangels, and with all the company 
of heaven, we laud and magnify Thy glorious Name ; evermore praising 
Thee, and saying: Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth ...” 
Exalted because in this language this place and time and company of 
momentary lives are interpreted and blessed within the scope of an 
eternal action of God, released from the tyranny of death, and what 
Dylan Thomas has so movingly alluded to when he laments that 


**... time in all its tuneless turning allows 
So few, and such morning, songs...” 


But also in despair, for to the flattened speech of our time Angels and 
Archangels are rather ridiculous symbols — material, so to speak, 
non-fissionable by contemporary definition of fact. 

Strange things, nevertheless, are happening in the present practice 
of language. Just when one is sodden with despair over the possibility 
of making alive the massive biblical symbol of fire, for instance 

Come Holy Ghost, our souls inspire 
And lighten with celestial fire ; 


just then man does such things with language as to reinvest this symbol 
with meanings, and dreamed of meanings, of terrible force. The imme- 
diate referent of fire in 1957 is not the celestial fire of God’s descending 
and recreating Ardour — but a monstrous shape like a death-dealing 
mushroom. And out of this unimaginable hell a man envisions again 
an unbelievable grace, and writes in language which wildly fuses destroy- 
ing atom-bombs and the descending Holy Ghost : 


The dove descending breaks the air 

With flame of incandescent terror 

Of which the tongues declare 

The one discharge from sin and error 

The only hope, or else despair 
Lies in the choice of pyre or pyre 
To be redeemed from fire by fire. 


Who then devised the torment ? Love. 
Love is the unfamiliar Name 
Behind the hands that wove 
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The intolerable shirt of flame 
Which human power cannot remove. 
We only live, only suspire 

Consumed by either fire or fire. 


Such speech judges one’s tepid unbelief in the power of the Holy Spirit 





of God, reminds us that the aggressive and ingenious love that can 
make the stones cry out can penetrate positivistic language too, and 
betimes torment its flatness into a kind of “negative” praise. 

It is therefore proper to our study of Worship to enquire what this 
revolution in language means for the public worship of our churches, 
to ask whether perhaps it is not a task of contemporary obedience and 
praise to find fresh forms of statement whereby intelligibly to set forth 
ancient facts and encounters. It may well be that we are entering upon 
a period in the church’s life wherein men’s minds must be shocked open 
to entertain the suspicion that there are realms of meaning, promise, 
and judgment which ensconce God’s incarnated action for their vague 
disquietudes. 


Il. The Problem: A Constructive Analysis 


There has never been a church which has not declared its faith and 
order to be continuous with the apostolic tradition. Some churches 
have affirmed this explicitly in their confessions or other basic writings ; 
others have unfolded their life, eschewing confessional statements, but 
claiming to celebrate this tradition in teaching, order, and piety. 

[his fact opens up a double way to make an entrance into the con- 
structive part of our task. One way is to mobilize all resources for an 
ever-fresh encounter with the actual content of the apostolic tradition 
and judge the public worship in our churches according to their con- 
gruity with its announcement, promise, and demand. This does not 
of course assume that there are in the apostolic tradition clear and 
commanding directives concerning the form and content of public 
worship ; it affirms, rather, that ways of worship which ignore or distort 
the liberating message of God’s Christly action must be corrected from 
that central action. 

The other way is to examine the phenomena of public worship as 
carried on by the various churches, peer behind the accents, and selec- 
tions which have actually modified all of them, get beyond the cultural 
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desposits in the form of language, music, gesture, etc. which cling to 
all of them, and ask if there is a morphology of the response of the people 
of God. 

In the pages to follow both approaches will be used, in a brief and 
tentative way. The hope is that there may emerge among us, as we 
enquire into these matters, a way of thinking about worship which 
will serve to liberate us from our placid captivity within our separate 
traditions. We are asking, in other words, if there is a unity in the 
entire worshipping career of the responding faithful people of God 
whence this unity comes, and what is its essential content. 

The earliest Christian communities to whose life we have literary 
access apparently believed there was such a unity. This consensus 
concerning the apostolic tradition is the more remarkable in view of 
the broad and detailed New Testament studies which have elaborated 
the rich and sometimes confusing variety out of which the voice of this 
consensus speaks. Before the Gospels, in the form we now know them, 
existed, the church was giving voice to the general shape and content 
of what it believed God had accomplished in Christ which action 
called it into being, sustained and enabled its life, and furnished it 
with both task and power. God, it was affirmed, had engaged himself 
in a personal, incarnate action with man’s estranged and captive predica- 
ment, had recapitulated in Jesus Christ the entire life of Adam (his 
created but now estranged human family); had involved Himself with 
every tragedy, limitation, desolation, and even the death of man. This 
God-initiated, ingressive penetration of human life is the substance of 
those records which are the four Gospels. Each, to be sure, has its 
own character, each sources unknown to or unused by the others, 
and each is shaped in accent and use of materials by circumstances 
known to us to some degree. 

But the morphology of the action of God in Christ is alike in all. 
Its shape is an inverted parabola. The starting point is the appearance 
of One who asserted that he came to announce and inaugurate the 
kingly rule of God in such a way as to actualize the hopes of the people 
of God, make effective the liberating promise and power of God, 
establish men, by his life and teaching and deeds, in a new relationship 
to God and to one another. This lived-out action had a shape which 
was that of a descending curve which went down, into, through, and 
under every broken God-relationship, was apparently destroyed at 
the nadir of its career on Good Friday. 





 —_———eee Poms“ 
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The Gospels, however, are resurrection documents. They declare 
that God, who is alive, is not stopped in His purpose by the assault 
of death ; but rather carried His action through. His word, Jesus Christ, 
is victorious over death, lives, reigns, is the second Adam, the Head of 
a new body, the Chure’). The old creed of the Church follows episod- 
ically the precise pattern of this parabola of the grace of God — born, 
suffered, died, rose, ascended, reigns with the Father. 

This declaration is the core of the apostolic tradition. We confront 
it repeatedly in the Acts of the Apostles, and in that body of corre- 
spondence available to us in the letters of Paul. Especially clarifying 
and impressive is the way Paul, caught in polemical situation, again and 
again appeals to this tradition. In such situations the apostle reaches, as 
it were, back of himself and back of his hearers, takes hold of the 
given core of what commands him and them — and strides into the 
point at issue as from a secure beachhead. That these moments occur 
in the course of the rough and tumble of his pastoral career, and not, 
as a rule, as calculated links in a chain of argument makes them the 
more startling. Paul did not, apparently, so schematize his words to 
the Philippians so as to lead up to the great words in Chapter 2, verses 
5-11. He is simply appealing to this community to be “likeminded” 
in the “fellowship of the Spirit.”” This fellowship involves a “‘lowliness 
of mind.” And whence is that? Where shall one behold it, whence 
receive it? Led on, then, by the questions his own counsel has generated 
the apostle cannot stop short of sinking the present life of the Philippian 
community in the entire deed of God in Jesus Christ. So almost acci- 
dentally does the all-shaping apostolic core reveal its massive shape 
behind an occasional pastoral message. This passage is not Christology 
for Christology ; it is Christology for ethics. And the more persuasive 
for that reason. 

In the letter to the Romans Paul is called upon to confront a flippant 
and almost blasphemous non sequitur—a situation not unknown to 
any preacher or teacher today. If grace abounds more abundantly 
where sin abounds in force, then one is in the amazing situation of 
eating and having his cake at the same time ! Against such total incom- 
prehension of his message Paul wheels up the heavy artillery of the 
apostolic tradition. The shape of the deed of God, he declares, engen- 
ders a total human life in organic congruity with itself; and to be a 
Christian is to have one’s life in its shape determined by the scope of 
what God has done. Therefore, says Paul, what happened to Christ 
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is the God-given, redemptive pattern of our lives. “Know ye not that 
so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized into 
his death? Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death : 
that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness of life.” 

As then, the morphology of grace in the life, death, resurrection, and 
exaltation of Jesus Christ imparts to and creates in the believer its 
own shape — so worship is the name proper to the celebration of this 
new being in Christ by his body, the Church. Such a celebration has a 
scope broad enough to include all the New Testament means by /eiturgia, 
latria, diakonia (the service of God) and has a specificity concrete enough 
to be verbalized in the liturgical life of the church where it is assembled 
in public worship. Any definition of worship less rich than this comes 
under the judgment of such an admonition as Paul’s in the 12th chapter 
of Romans. “I appeal to you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, to present your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
to God, which is your spiritual worship.” 

As then we perceive the bare elements of the apostolic message, 
and observe how this shape, reenacted within the behaviour by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, constituted Christian life in solitude and in 
the fellowship of the community, do we not also, perhaps, find a pattern 
for Christian worship? Is there not here a given substance and mor- 
phology of response which presses upon all of us, calls all of us to 
attend, acknowledge, and celebrate? If that is so, then we are given 
a starting-place where, from within our various churches, we ask after 
what is constitutive of and proper to the content of catholic worship. 

Every tradition in Christian worship acknowledges that it does 
indeed stand under this given substance of the Gospel. This is overtly 
so among the churches which cherish liturgical patterns centuries old ; 
it is covertly so among churches whose public worship is improvised, 
ad hoc, and so free as to make the term “tradition” strange. The 
directive of the churches represented in Faith and Order that a study 
of worship be pursued over a number of years indicates a recognition 
that there is a givenness to Christian worship, and that the common 
degradation of worship into “gimmicks” for religious mood-engendering 
is a kind of impoverishment, a failure, a positive disobedience hiding 
behind the face of individualism, spontaneity, freedom. 

Remembering then the Apostolic tradition, and having in mind 
the huge spectrum of forms of public worship within the churches, 
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from non-liturgical churches on one side to Eastern Orthodoxy on the 
other — there is none that does not acknowledge in public worship the 
following five elements: Recollection, Thanksgiving, Participation, 
Proclamation, Expectation. 

Recollection. A congregation of believers assembled for the public 
worship of God knows that it did not come into existence at that moment, 
knows that it is not alone, knows that what is happening is happening 
because something has happened from God’s side. What is announced 
is continuous with what has been announced since the resurrection. And 
therefore all sequences of public worship, include, whether in formal- 
liturgical or informal ways, powerful elements of recollection. Mighty 
deeds have been done, a huge liberation has taken place, an Event 
called Jesus Christ was, is, and is here — and everything that takes 
place presupposes that. “In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost... In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God ... In many and various 
ways God spoke of old to our fathers by the prophets ; but in these 
last days he has spoken to us by a love... In all these things we are 
more than conquerors through him that loved us... ” 

Celebration begins with recollection. 

Recollection engenders Thanksgiving. The content of what is recalled 
in worship is not a cluster of episodes spiritually elevated above, but 
essentially continuous with, the structures of human history; these 
remembered deeds of creation, care, deliverance, and renewal are rather 
the recital of faith in which is perceived within the structure of history, 
the ultimate redemption of man. Exodus is an occurrence, and a power- 
bearing symbol ; Incarnation is an occurrence, and the radical mercy 
of God whereby he did and does what needs doing in the sin and death 
determined house of man’s existence. As then “... although they 
know God they did not honour him as God or give thanks to Him” — 
nevertheless, ** ... When the time had fully come God sent forth his 
Son, born of a woman, born under the law, to redeem those who were 
under the law, so that we might receive adoption as sons.” Therefore, 
“Thanks be to God for his inexpressible gift.” ‘And all the angels stood 
round the throne, and they fell on their faces and worshipped God, 
saying, Amen! Blessing and glory and wisdom and thanksgiving and 
honour and power and might be to our God for ever and ever ! Amen.” 

The Church’s thankful recollection of God’s deed of redemption 
is at the same time a participation. Hearing, repentance, acceptance 
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of mercy, forgiveness of sins — these are all the work of God whereby 
man receives no less than a “new-being in Christ.” Rich and various 
are the New Testament images in which this new-being is promised 
and, given in faith, celebrated. Men are before Christ, who beholds 
them, under Christ, who judges them, for or against Christ, who addres- 
ses them. But the thrust and destiny of this Holy Encounter is that 
they may be in Christ! The language of participation dominates the 
New Testament speech about the fullness of the Christ-relationship. 
“I am the vine; you are the branches.” “If any man be in Christ he 


is a new creation, old things have passed away.” “I live, yet not I, 
but Christ lives in me ... the life which I now live I live by this Son 
of God who loved me... ” “For you have died, and your life is hid 


with Christ in God.” 

Christian worship is proclamation. The substance of what is pro- 
claimed is the same as what is recollected, the same as is acknowl- 
edged by the congregation in thanksgiving as God’s salvatory and 
present power, the same as is offered and received in participation of 
the members in the Head of the Church. Worship not only includes 
proclamation of the Gospel of Salvation; it is proclamation. Every 
service of public worship is a banner of life flying among the banners 
of mortality. Every assembly of believers in the name of Christ is a 
proclamation of the Regnwm Dei by subjects and sons who have been 
liberated and now live in the Regnum Christi. The celebration of the 
Supper of the Lord is indeed recollection, Eucharist, the seal of for- 
giveness of sins, and the gift and nurturing of life in the Lord of the 
feast. But it is something more ; something immediate and poignant in 
the embattled “‘little flocks” of the first century, known again in our 
day by millions in shattered and cut-off lives in cells, rubble, behind 
wire, and behind curtains. It is the proclamation of engrafted member- 
ship in a kingdom not born of history, and therefore, not at the mercy 
of history’s demonic tyrannies. The sombre chalice has in our day 
again become a defiant sign uplifted, the believer’s toast of terrible 
joy. “As often as you eat this bread and drink this cup, you proclaim 
the Lord’s death until he comes.” 

But all of this, recollection, thanksgiving, participation, and procla- 
mation is the worship, or true service of God, in the body, within the 
theatre of this world, a response by the pilgrim people of God. And 
for that reason Christian worship is always Expectation. This expectation 


is not an element in a richer context; it is rather the pervading mood of 
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the whole of Christian worship. If I had not been given an immeasurable 
gift I could not expect at all; if this gift were consummated within the 
conditions of human existence I could not expect, either. 

The last word of the New Testament is a dramatic condensation of 
this “not yet — yet even now.”” The Apocalypse of St. John concludes 
“Amen. Come, Lord Jesus!” The Amen leans backward toward the 
mighty salvatory deeds of God, affirms that the Church, the Body 
of Christ, is held in God’s hand against the powers of hell. The “Come, 
Lord Jesus” leans forward toward the consummation of “the fullness 
of him who fills all in all.” 

The Christian life is a life drawn taut between the Amen and the 
Come. This tautness has its suffering, its waiting, and its peculiar service 
to the world. And inasmuch as Christian worship has been the strange 
music of these taut and joyous lives in history, a deep study of worship 
points a steady finger to the nature of the unity we seek. 








AN OBERLIN ANTHOLOGY 


Excerpts from the preparatory studies for the Oberlin Conference 


One of the most notable things about the Oberlin Conference was the 
preparatory work done by the regional or local study groups which were 
composed of men and women from many different churches. It was out of 
these “grass roots” that the major share of the materials used at Oberlin 
sprang. These local discussions were so fruitful, both in the reports which 
came out and for the members who participated in them, that many people 
felt that even if the Oberlin Conference itself had not been held, ‘“‘Oberlin” 
would still have been an ecumenical success. 

These reports, which served as orientation papers for the sections at Oberlin, 
were all directed to the theme, “The Nature of the Unity We Seek.” Though 


they covered a wide spectrum of subjects ranging from baptism to the work 


of local councils of churches or to racial and economic stratification, they 


were all thematically connected. Besides this, the sections were grouped in 
three divisions, so that at the Conference itself the delegates took part in 
sectional discussions as well as divisional meetings which considered “The 
Nature of the Unity We seek’’: 1. In faithfulness to the eternal gospel ; II. In 
terms of organizational structures ; III. In view of cultural pressures. 

The excerpts which follow are not intended as a condensation of these orien- 
tation papers. They are so rich and condensed that it is impossible to do justice 
to them by summarising them. Rather, these excerpts are intended to indicate 
the “flavour” of the reports and through them to show some of the ingre- 


dients which are going into American theological fare at the present time. 
“THE NATURE OF THE UNITY WE SEEK” 


Division I 


In faithfulness to the eternal gospel 


SECTION 1: IMPERATIVES AND MOTIVATIONS 


Finding of the Nashville Study Group 


A Preliminary Examination of Imperatives and Motives 
A. The Gospel Imperative to Unity 

1. Christian Love 

2. The Community Which Christ Creates 


3. The Christian Witness 
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B. Non-Christian Motives for Unity 
1. The Power Cult 
2. Anti-Romanism 

3. Tolerance 


4. Imperialism 


C. Christian Motives that may Disrupt 
1. Fidelity 


2. The Impulse to Reform 


D. Ambiguous Motives for Unity 
1. Efficiency 

2. Irrelevance 

3. Our Need for Each Other 

Response to Crisis 


When Christians seek unity, it is natural to ask why. To discover why — 
to understand the purposes behind the quest — is to go a long way toward 
defining “the nature of the unity we seek.’ Hence there is good logic in 
classifying under Section | of the North American Conference on Faith and 
Order the topic which the Nashville Study Group has been investigating for 
two years: “Imperatives and Motivations.”... 

Il. The unity that the Imperatives and Motives Demand 

Some of the motives we have examined point toward (or against) certain 
definable forms of unity. The hopes and fears related to unity tend sometimes 
to grow stronger, sometimes to disappear, when definite plans of reunion are 
proposed. Inevitably, then, this study group must take some steps toward 
defining unity. 


A. Issues in the Definition of Unity 


In the wide range of ecumenical discussion and literature, definitions of 
unity are often elusive. When they become clear, they are bewildering in 
variety. Much of our vagueness on “the nature of the unity we seek”’ centres 
around one problem: the relation of unity of spirit to more concrete forms 
of unity 

lhe first, then, implies the intangibles of Christian community ; the second, 
the more outward and visible structures of Christian community. Our ques- 
tion, therefore, is: how are these two related? Or, more specifically, what 
visible, concrete structures of unity are necessary in order that there be reality 
to the invisible, intangible, spiritual unity ? 

\s we have considered these two facets of unity during our two years of 
study, we have increasingly found ourselves shifting from the word unity to 
the word community. This shift was for a long time unconscious. When we 


noticed it and asked ourselves the reason, we found that community better 
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expressed our thought on both aspects of this issue ; that it avoided abstract 
discussions of either spirit or forms ; that it better conveyed the meaning of 
a common life. of a people of God... 

B. The Relation between Invisible and Visible Unity 


When one surveys these “blocks” to Christian communion, each of them 


touching some central element of the Christian religion, one becomes sadly 


aware that concrete areas of disunity will continue for some time to prevent 
the fulness of spiritual unity. Surely it is clear that these problems are not 
merely those of tolerance versus bigotry. Rather they are issues that lie on 
the deepest and most serious level of Christian commitment, so that only 
a true renewal of the Spirit and a genuine transformation or rebirth of Chris- 
tian groups can accomplish the unity of the churches 


D. A Conclusion 


The foregoing reasoning leads to two conclusions. 

First, for the realization of spiritual unity the small beginning of organ- 
izational unity within the World Council of Churches is of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

Second, it appears that further minimal forms of concrete unity must be 
achieved if any real spiritual unity is not to be betrayed. These further states 
of unity must include the following : 

a) A more unified and so mutually recognized ministry, so that inter- 
communion and mutual recognition of baptism is possible, and so that pulpit 
interchanges can be more frequent. 

b) Enough mutual theological agreement and understanding that con- 
fessional differences neither divide nor exclude groups from each other 

c) Enough common coordination of policies and programmes so that the 
churches may encounter the world in their mission as one Church, unburdened 
by inner rivalries and costly reduplications. 

These minimal structures of community do not at all involve uniformity 
or centralization. Rather they provide the necessary visible “flesh” in which 
the spirit of uniting love may dwell for ours is a world in which divine 
love becomes incarnate only when it takes on the humble garment of flesh 

III. Implications of this study for the main theme of the Conference 
One major conviction has become increasingly impressive. The greatest 
force for community, we have repeatedly found evidence, is a sense of common 
membership in an historical communion with a common history, a common 
message, and a common saving power. This is not so much a matter of con- 
scious doctrinal agreement as it is of organic participation in a common com- 
munity wherein one lives creatively and finds one’s loyalty claimed. 
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It is also plain that this sense of common participation in and loyalty to a 
community rarely if ever manifests itself beyond the denominational level. 
It is experienced by each group for itself, but it is not experienced by the 
church as a whole. And we can well ask why this is so. Is not the whole 
Church of Christ, the invisible communion of saints, a more ancient and more 
august body than any of the denominations? In the broadest sense does 
it not have a common heritage, tradition, and message despite its differences 
(and every denomination has differences within it)? But plainly there is no 
comparable vivid consciousness of this organic unity of all Christians in one 
community. 

The reason, we feel, is that there have been for the whole church no such 
concrete patterns of unity, no structures of visible unity, on which the vivid, 
powerful, and binding experience of common membership can build... 

If Christians are to be loyal to a universal Church, it cannot be an abstract 
Church. It must have concrete symbolization in recurrent experiences. 

At present the participation in Christ’s universal Church is for most 
people structured into no society and no culture. We lack symbolic objects 
and symbolic experiences by which children and youth could be helped to 
learn such loyalties and by which mature persons might be held to them 
against the pull of loyalties of less than universal reference. Where such 
loyalties are recurrent experiences widely available, they become the law 
within us written on our hearts. 

Where there are visible symbols and structures of unity, as in every denom- 
inational group — be they confessional agreement, sacramental unity, or 
unity of Christian practice there “flesh” is provided for the incarnation 
of the spirit of unity. But where these symbols and structures of unity are 
absent as they have been in the divided Church — any powerful spiritual 
sense of community is inevitably absent, too. For as our study has emphasized, 
not only do doctrinal and organizational differences in themselves represent 
vast disunities of spirit, but even more, the mere fact of organizational separate- 
ness itself invites a spirit of rivalry and partisanship which makes impossible 
the development of Christian oneness... 


SECTION 2: DOCTRINAL CONSENSUS AND CONFLICT 


Findings of the Saskatoon Study Group 


In spite of much debate and the exploration of many approaches, 
there is still no agreement on the meaning of unity as it concerns the Christian 
Church. Each exploration ends at worst in flat contradiction, and at best 
in paradox. Whether our theories are expressed in terms of “Spiritual and 
Material,” or of “Vertical and Horizontal,” there is complete lack of any 


consensus of opinion. Beyond a sincere desire to witness more effectively 
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to the Good News of the Gospel of Jesus Christ as co-workers with God, 
and a healthy interest in the point of view of the other party, there seems at 
present to be no clear agreement on the objective of the ecumenical movement. 
The nature of the unity we seek is still a major issue... 


Summary 


The purpose of this summary is to indicate the bearing of our discussions 
regarding consensus in doctrine on the main theme of the conference, “The 
Nature of the Unity We Seek.” 


1. We have again become aware of the truth that there is a unity in Christ 
Jesus. The unity of the Church is the doing of the Lord. It is because we 
are already one in Him that we desire to express this unity the more clearly 
in the life of the Church. 

Because the Church consists of God’s own people, chosen in Christ, the 
key to unity is to be found in Christology. 

rhe nature of the unity, therefore, which God requires His Church to 
express is that which is founded on the evangelical witness that Jesus Christ 
is Saviour and Lord. It would appear that the more faithful we are to Him 
the more united we are with each other. The way to unity, therefore, lies 
through Christology. 


2. We are also convinced that because of the significance of Christology 
all discussion of ecclesiology should take on a more Christocentric character. 

We therefore suggest that the formula of Chalcedon deserves special 
attention in our study of the nature and unity of the Church 

Moreover, according to this analogical relationship between Christ and 
the Church, the Church must also have a body. Body and Spirit are correlatives 
in the New Testament. Therefore, any discussion of church unity which does 
not consider this structural aspect of unity is indistinct and ethereal. 

We believe that the apparent opposition between two conceptions of the 
Church around which so much ecumenical discussion centres, the substantial 


and spiritual views of the Church, will only be reconciled theologically on 


the basis of Chalcedon. On this basis we are not permitted to hold exclusive 
views, either substantial or spiritual, regarding the Church... 


3. We have also discovered that many of our divergences on matters of 
doctrine have to do with different emphases within the one true faith... 


4. We believe that God wills unity among His people and ultimately in 
the whole world which He came to redeem. As far as the Church is con- 
cerned, some believe that this will of God for unity should lead to some 
form of organic union while others believe that such union is not necessar- 
ily, or in every situation, implied in God's will for His Church. .. 
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One thing is certain: the Holy Spirit will not permit His people to be 
content with or complacent about the present state of the Church with respect 
to this matter of unity. There are obstacles within the Church, as well as 
without, to the manifestation of our unity in Him. Under the power of the 
Spirit’s leading we have faith to believe that many of these obstacles will be 
overcome and that the Church will be presented before Him in splendour, 
“without spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that it should be holy and 
without blemish” (Eph. 5: 27). 

5. We are convinced of the truth of several ecumenical statements that 
the road to unity lies through mission. The Church is called into being to 
be Christ’s servant and to be conformed unto his death. In a common mission, 
under Christ, to bring the world into His fellowship, we will find new depths 
to the reality of our unity in Him... 


Findings of the Minneapolis Study Group 


The Minneapolis Study Committee set itself a very modest task. It largely 
surrendered the question, ““What ought to be ?”, for the question, “What 


” 


is?’ The questions assigned seemed, at least in part, to be questions of fact, 


and conclusions regarding them seemed to call for a larger sampling than 
: £ £ : 


the committee itself could provide within its own membership. It therefore 
devised the “Check Sheet of Christian Beliefs” and invited pastors and con- 
gregations within the various denominations throughout Minnesota (or 
the denominational jurisdiction that most nearly coincided with it) to assist 
in ascertaining the facts regarding the beliefs currently held by clergy and laity 
in thesé churches... 

rhe more modest goals submitted by the Committee were these : 

1. To inquire into the extent of theological agreement and disagreement 
between contemporary representatives of the various denominations. 

2. To inquire into the relation between existing differences and the historic 
positions as defined in the credal or confessional statements of the various 
church bodies. 

3. To ascertain whether the apparent theological agreement in the con- 
temporary churches may not be indifferent to theological issues... 

For the purposes of the survey, all major areas of doctrine were regarded 
as possible points of agreement or disagreement and incorporated in the 
Check Sheet on Christian Beliefs... 

Section K offered opportunity to “check ALL the areas in which you 
think Christians must agree doctrinally before there can be further development 
of Christian unity.” The purpose of this section was two-fold : (1) to identify 
the questions considered most crucial in connection with further steps toward 
unity, and (2) to seek some indication of how important the respondents 
felt doctrinal agreement to be. - 
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The results leave no doubt that doctrinal discussion is relevant to the 
ecumenical movement, especially from the viewpoint of the laity. The clergy 
believed that it was least important to agree on the doctrine of the ministry 
(15% checking this item) and most important to agree on the doctrine of 
Christ (54 % checking this item). The Bible and the basis of authority were 
each checked by 35% of the clergy. More than 70%, of the laity believed 
agreement was necessary on the doctrine of Christ and almost the same per- 
centage on the doctrine of the Bible. They also agreed that the doctrine of 
the ministry was least important (28 °, checking this item). Other suggested 
items were checked by approximately one-third of the respondents. 

The consensus seems to be that the crucial doctrinal questions for further 


development in Christian unity are (1) Jesus Christ, (2) the Bible, and (3) 
the basis of authority 


The Meaning of Christian Unity 


Both clergy and lay respondents clearly reject an interpretation of Christian 
unity which either means “*... the gathering of all Christians into one visible 
church organization (7.87 °¢ of the clergy and 11.67 °, of laity) or “‘a spiritual 
oneness without interest in organizational cooperation” (3.7 of clergy and 
3.06 % of the laity. However, 50.26 °% of the laity and 36.57 of the clergy 
choose “‘a spiritual oneness indifferent to organizational forms but based 
on agreement as to the fundamentals of Christian faith.” The laity give 
second place to “the maintenance of various denominations, but each mutually 
respecting one another’s validity as churches” (23.1 %,) with only 7.17 checking 
“a spiritual oneness manifested partially in organizational cooperation.” 
For the clergy, the corresponding percentages are 18.05 °% and 30.09 

Only the Episcopal clergy gave preference to “one visible church organiza- 
tion,” but their lay members followed the general pattern indicated above. 


The Disciples and Congregational clergy gave substantial preference to “a 
spiritual oneness manifested partially in organizational cooperation; but 
their lay members also followed the general pattern. It may be worthy of 
note that the denominations not affiliated with the ecumenical movement do 
not differ significantly from the rest in their conception of the desirable form 


of Christian unity... 


It is clear that neither clergy nor laity feel any great urge toward organ- 


izational unity. They also disown “a spiritual oneness without interest in organ- 
izational cooperation.” A substantial number of clergy respondents (30°,) believe 
Christian unity means “‘a spiritual oneness manifested partially in organisa- 


tional cooperation” (cf. to 7.17 °% of the laity). However, 50.26% of the 


laity and 36.57 % of the clergy believe it means “‘a spiritual oneness indifferent 
to organisational forms but based on agreement as to the fundamentals of 


the Christian faith.” 23% of the laity and 18° of the clergy are content 
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with “the various denominations respecting one another’s validity as churches.” 

It would appear that the movement toward unity cannot rely heavily on 
the desire for unity in the contemporary churches. It must rest on an imperative 
that grows out of the Christian Gospel and the very nature of the Christian 
faith, about which churches must become more aware than seems at present 
to be the case. 


Findings of the Vancouver Study Group 


On the whole it seems evident that the ordinary congregation and the 
ordinary minister in Vancouver have very little concern for the ecumenical 
movement and for Faith and Order discussions. It is true that the Vancouver 


Council of churches seems to be stronger, but not much in a positive way 


has yet been accomplished and most of the work is done by a few individuals. 
Parallel to this, there seems to be a certain stiffening of denominational affilia- 
tion and indeed, the average Christian here seems to be more conservative 
in his doctrinal views than do the Church leaders. Even groups like the 
Baptists and the Churches of Christ (Disciples) seem to be developing a much 
more definite theological point of view and system of government which 
unite them with fairly denominational characteristics. Also, the larger non- 
Roman groups in this country —the United Church of Canada and the 
Anglican Church of Canada — both of which contain within their member- 
ship a wide diversity of doctrinal viewpoints — are tending to stress the essential 
doctrinal unity of their groups, rather than to search for a common measure 
of unity with another group. On the whole then our group discussions would 
Suggest that as far as Vancouver is concerned, the working faith by which 
churches live is tending, perhaps even more than in previous years, to the 
definite denominational point of view... 


SECTION 3: BAPTISM INTO CHRISI 


Findings of the Newark Study Group 


Our discussion ought to take the form of an earnest enquiry into the 
reasons for this very important fact in the life of North American Christendom. 
Why this unquestioned recognition of each other’s baptism, when we often 
disagree completely about the meaning of what we do? No matter how the 
question is answered, it is an important one. If we simply do it to meet the 
practical needs of our North American situation, then we can fairly ask 
whether our doctrinal differences are as important as we claim, if they can 
be so easily abandoned in the face of practical need. If we do it because we 
have never really thought through the implications of the sacrament, then 
it is time that we began to think about them. But if there is some theological 
basis for our common recognition, then that theological basis ought to be 
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found and carefully examined since it could become the means to still greater 
recognition and unity. 

The kind of questions, therefore, best suited to elicit a fruitful discussion 
of this question at Oberlin would seem to be the following. 

1. Since our Church does recognise other baptisms as valid, on what 
grounds do we do it? 

2. Since we accept baptised members of other communions, but do not 
always accept communicant members of the same communions, what are 
the rites or tests to be interposed between Baptism and the Eucharist to justify 
such an attitude ? 

3. If the Sacrament of Baptism is the basis of membership in the Church, 
why is not the fellowship of baptised Christians of different communions 
the basic form of the unity which we seek ? 

4. If a member of the Society of Friends (or some similar group) evidences 
the same faith and quality of life as a Christian baptised with water, should 
we refuse fellowship with him because of the absence of the sacramental 
rite in his experience ? 
Church ? 


5. How much variety can be allowed in the details of the sacrament, 


Is baptism with water a sine qua non in the Christian 


the mode of administration, the age of the candidate, etc. ? Do any of these 
things affect the validity of a baptism? 

6. To what extent is baptism a question not simply of the effects upon 
the baptised individual, but also an expression of the responsibility of entire 


congregations and of the church as a whole ? 


Findings of the Seattle Study Group 


Baptism in relation to the unity we seek : 

In a discussion of Baptism and Christian unity we must get behind practices 
to meanings. It is easy enough to draw up a list of differences in sacramental 
practices between existing Christian communions. Such a list might seem to 
indicate that a sacrament like baptism is a disuniting and divisive factor 
in the Christian Church. Certainly these factors must be taken into recognition 
but we need to get into the heart of the meaning, and as we look at the meanings 
of baptism we discover far more to unite than to divide. 


We must distinguish between unity and uniformity. Uniformity of practice 


does not necessarily indicate unity of meaning. Neither does unity of meaning 


necessarily imply uniformity of practice. The great diversity in baptismal 
expression and practice has behind it in actuality great unity in baptismal 
meaning. 

Any study of this sort is greatly indebted to contemporary biblical theology. 
In the superficiality of our diverse practices we have been driven back by 
biblical study to the central core of meaning. This has drawn us much closer 
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than we had thought ever possible as we looked at each other from our own 
particular confessional positions. . . 


SECTION 4: THE TABLE OF THE LORD 


(see the full report by the Austin Study Group printed in this issue) 


Division Il 


In terms of organizational structures 


SECTION 5: THE LIFE OF THE CONGREGATION 


Local Church Unity and its Ecumenical Implications 


Findings of the Honolulu Study Group 


It has been the task of the Honolulu Study Group to take a long and deep 
look at the local church as it exists in a local community, in order to determine 
the nature of its internal unity, and also to see what connections, lack of 
connections or possible connections, exist between a church’s internal unity 
and its unity with other church bodies. The two questions to which answers 
have been sought are : 

1. What is the nature of the unity already realised within local congrega- 
tions ? 

lo what extent does unity within the congregation provide clues to the 


character of the unity to be sought among congregations and churches ?... 


Natural Bases of Unity 


Race. Racial homogeneity is a unifying factor that is deeply rooted in 


the social life of mankind. It is hardly strange that it should be an important 
factor in the life of a church. The Christian congregation which is not dom- 
inated by a single racial group is a rarity, not only in the United States, but 
in all parts of the world. 

Even in a sociological situation like Hawaii where racial lines are crossed 
every day, as a matter of course, race continues to play a part in the life of 
churches which is somewhat more prominent than in other aspects of com- 


munity life. This does not mean that the churches in Hawaii are less inter- 


racial than elsewhere. In spite of the very recent immigrant background 
of the population, with the language factor to consider, most churches have 
become multi-racial to some degree, and more than elsewhere. In most cases 
there is a genuine integration that is salutary... 

It is possible that racial homogeneity is even more important for a church 


than for other groups, and that not only criticism but a need for understanding 
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is implied in the observation that the church tends to be the most segregated 
of all organized bodies. For one thing the church, more than any other 
fellowship, exists on a basis of deep personal and voluntary affiliation. A 
satisfying church life calls for an intimacy of relationship between members 
that reflects the intimacy of the God-man relationship which forms the frame- 
work of a church’s life. Just as commitment, implying a total kind of assent, 
is the guiding principle in the human-divine relationship, so commitment 
in the sense of total and free give-and-take tends to be the necessary pattern 
of relationship between man and man in the life of a church. A sense of 
unanimity which involves not only all members, but the whole person of 
every member, is more nearly a requisite to church unity than to unity in 
any other group... 


Ecumenical Implications 


In a sense the whole ecumenical concern arises from the conflict 
between the loyalties that men find natural, and the primary loyalty to Christ 
which the Christian faith enjoins. Does this mean then that clear understanding 
of the natural unities of church life need not be of much concern in the ecumen- 
ical quest? Not necessarily. It probably means that we need to develop a 
clearer appreciation of their rdle in a church’s unity so that we do not merely 
assume that local church unity and the broader unity among churches have a 
necessary common basis. In a real sense it is only as we appreciate the natural 
forces that draw men together in fellowship that we see clearly how much 
farther we are called to go in order to achieve fellowship in Christ which 


is capable of absorbing differences of race, or class, or other natural ties 


SECTION 6: THE WORK OF STATE AND LOCAL COUNCILS 


Findings of the Central Study Group of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches 


Our situation is unusual inasmuch as the Massachusetts Council 
of Churches embraces a wider range of cooperative bodies than is common 
elsewhere, including as it does both Unitarians and Universalists. We all 
cherish the warm and mutually enriching fellowship which we have. But it 
is obvious that, in such a situation, the differences in understanding the 
Christian message sometimes make themselves acutely felt. We regard this 


challenge as part of our special ecumenical vocation 


How shall we move toward greater unit) 


Despite the overwhelming forces which push us toward one another, 
there are essential differences among us as to the goals we should seek. Some 


people protest that we are conscious of a deep unity in Christ which exists 
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already, which should simply be brought to view, and which will lead us 
ultimately to a final unity which only He knows. They are not disposed, 
therefore, to create “what already exists.” Others, while recognising that 
honest differences do exist, are deeply disturbed by the “scandal of division,” 
and seek to bring us to consider plans for organic unity. 

We are too much a part of our religious tradition to expect adequate 
progress toward greater unity without a deep change of heart. Defensiveness 
must give way to honesty and frankness ; pride in our accomplishments must 
give way to humility in the face of our mission ; worldwide structures of each 
church must give way to a world mission of the whole Body of Christ. Only 
as we learn trust of each other can we progress toward greater unity... 


Suggested Next Steps 


1. There can be increasing communication, or “encounter’’ between 
representatives of all denominations, including even those which are unlikely 
in the foreseeable future to consider union. In spite of seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles to unity, there can be sincere and persistent effort to achieve deeper 
insights into the life of one another’s churches and fuller apprehension of the 
meaning of that life for those who partake of it. 

2. There can be cooperation on a broad basis, as there has been in the 
past. Some denominations may cooperate only in a limited measure, while 
others cooperate in many aspects of the Christian ministry ; but taken as a 
whole, cooperation may be continued and strengthened and may grow in 
inclusiveness both of denominations and in the scope of the programme. 

3. There can be closer association and mutual recognition which is more 
than cooperation and less than union. Some churches may enter into arrange- 
ments for intercommunion and intercelebration, for recognising one another’s 
ministries, and for federated structures. 

4. There can be unions of some of the denominations, first of those which 
now accept one another’s ministries as fully valid and which are not widely 
dissimilar in doctrinal or other fundamentals. Subsequently, unions of other 
denominations may emerge as agreement is reached regarding orders, as has 
occurred in other parts of the world, such as in South India... 


SECTION 7: AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM IN CHURCH GOVERNMENT 


Findings of the New York Study Group 


A survey of the organisational and administrative structures of the North 
American churches in all their variousness and multiformity may well provoke 
the initial question : What has all this to do with the “love that builds up,” 
or with “the revealing of the sons of God which the whole creation is waiting” ? 
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Here, one is tempted to conclude, we are dealing with concerns that are 
peripheral and secondary, interests that are purely prudential as contrasted 
with those aspects of the Church’s life that are constitutive and essential. 
Here, moreover, are unessential concerns that have been magnified to become 
not only visible signs of our differences but positive forces that perpetuate 
old disunities and generate new ones. 

Yet as we have studied this phase of the Oberlin theme we have repeatedly 
discovered that theories and practices of church government and administra- 
tion, which to an external view seem widely divergent and even divisive, disclose 
to a more interior examination many striking correspondences and similarities. 
The basic issues which the churches endeavour to resolve and the major 
functions for which they seek to provide by organizational means are very 
much alike for all of them. Also, the possible answers to the questions they 
raise and the functional tasks to be performed are impressively similar for 
most church bodies, though they may state their answers and their responsi- 
bilities in differing terminologies. One result of this exploration, therefore, 
has been the recognition of a larger area of agreement and essential unity 
in governmental, organizational, and administrative matters than is commonly 
acknowledged. Especially is it far more extensive than the agreement and 
unity to which the churches bear witness when they are engaged in stating 
what they regard as their distinctive solutions to questions of polity and 
administration. . . 

In the midst of the astonishingly multifarious character of American church 
life the most important facts pertaining to the balance of authority and freedom 
are often concealed by the sheer exuberance of this variety. Certainly the actual, 
operative differences in the governmental and administrative practices of the 
denominations are not adequately represented by the traditional differentia. 
There is need of going behind the conventional generalizations to discover 
concretely where authority is lodged, how it is exercised, by what routes 
it flows, and how it is qualified and balanced by the exercise of freedom. 

Neither ecclesiological theories, nor familiar definitions of polity, nor 
the terminologies used by denominations to describe their organization and 
practice are reliable guides to the actual structure and operation of authority 
in North American churches... 


Actual Centres of Authority and Freedom and Existing Polities 


Generalizations, always subject to challenge, are especially dangerous in 
the context of the issue under consideration. Personalities, positions of 
defensiveness, and victories in controversy are illustrations of factors which 
produce exceptions to generalizations. Nevertheless, the statement of two 
generalizations may be helpful to the task of analysis. 
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1. Effective power in most churches in North America is dependent largely 
on the voluntary consent and support of the constituency, no matter what 
authority is assigned to a particular office by the constitution or polity of 
the denomination. A bishop may have no more effective power than a sy- 
nodical executive or a secretary of an association of churches. Conversely, 
the stated secretary of a Baptist or other “free church” denomination 
may have very substantial power deriving from his administration of 
mission funds — power that has no relation to the ecclesiological under- 
standing of his office. 

2. A second generalization applying to most of the Protestant churches in 
North America is that administrative and functional power is divided 
between general church officials and boards and agencies. Basic and 
ultimate authority over both general officials and agencies may be vested 
in a legislative body that meets periodically. In some denominations 
the boards and agencies are accountable to the highest judicatory of the 
denomination and ad interim to general ecclesiastical authorities ; in 
others they are practically autonomous. In either case they may have 
their own endowments and trust funds. Also, in either case, factors of 
expediency and prudential consideration such as morale or efficiency or 
appeal to special interests of the constituency lead to considerable diffusion 
of effective power. In some denominations the millions of dollars of 
endowments in the hands of the boards are far greater than any financial 
resources under the control of the general ecclesiastical authority. 


One implication of these two generalisations is that significant participa- 
tion in movements and agencies for the furtherance of Christian cooperation 
and unity is achieved in any denomination only if and when the leadership 
and constituency of that denomination generally give voluntary consent and 
support to such participation. No single official can effectively commit his 
denomination unless it assents. But a bishop of a denomination with centralised 
authority or a secretary of a denomination with a congregational polity may 
each have large effective power to lead his constituency. 

On the one hand, this means that the denomination as a whole must be 
moved, the initiative and decision of effective leadership being very important. 

On the other hand, it means that once participation has been achieved 


it is likely to be durable and not dependent upon the arbitrary decision of 
any official 


Relation of “Authority and Freedom” to “The Nature of the Unity We Seek.” 
It is of the utmost importance to maintain conditions of freedom so that 
Christians of various heritages and positions can freely speak to each other 


and freely listen as others witness to them. Therefore, in approaching any 
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given part of the inquiry as to “The Nature of the Unity We Seek” and in 
reporting to our own communions, we need to be concerned with maintaining 
conditions of freedom as we speak and as we listen, and to be aware of the 
necessity of striving to perpetuate such conditions of freedom through the 
answers we give to specific questions. 

On the American scene, however, the greater problems may come in 
connection with the other part of the equation — with authority. The American 
scene has historically emphasized freedom: here many strong statements 
concerning religious freedom in its many facets have been framed ; here the 
principle of the separation of church and state has meant that all churches 
are in some sense “‘free churches”’ ; here denominations which have emphasised 
certain aspects of freedom have mushroomed into giant size. But this very 
stress on freedom has sometimes been magnified into an end in itself. Thus 
understood, it has been one of the contributing factors in the too-easy schism 
of communions and the rapid growth of new denominations along lines 
strongly sociological, ethnic, or sectional. In becoming an end in itself, it 
has helped to nourish an atmosphere in which Christians could understand 
the Gospel too much in the light of their cultural heritage, instead of seeing 
their cultural heritage in the light of the Gospel. 

A one-sided stress on freedom has sometimes minimized the rdle of author- 
ity, so that at times, most often unconsciously, authorities other than the 
Gospel have actually cut deep into the life of the churches. A one-sided 
stress on freedom tends to minimize the rdle of power, and thereby permits 
power to be wielded in congregations and denominations in authoritarian 
and unchristian ways. 


SECTION 8: THE VARIATIONS IN DENOMINATIONAL POLITICS 


Findings of the Chicago Study Group 
An Ecumenical Commentary on the Greenwich Plan 


The Greenwich Plan' for a United Church of Christ in the United States 
calls upon both official and informal groups to examine it critically. The 
Chicago Faith and Order Study Group has undertaken as its chief pre-Oberlin 
project a comprehensive discussion of this Plan... 


I. The plan as now presented has certain merits which we readily acknowl- 
edge. The plan recognises the sinfulness of division, and has the grace and 
virtue to propose a remedy, however faulty and fragmentary that remedy 
may prove. We are all agreed that the plan is worthy of discussion, and that 


1 See The Ecumenical Review, April 1954, p. 310. 
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the kind of discussion it provokes is ecumenically significant. A further virtue 
of the plan, as it now stands, is its regard for the diversity of historical forms. 


Il. No member of our Study Group feels that the plan in its present 
form could be really acceptable to the churches participating in the Greenwich 
Movement. Some feel that there is promise in the plan which can become 
clear (a) when certain modifications are made, and (5) when it is recognised 
that certain features of the plan, however unpromising at first sight, are inevi- 
table and therefore tolerable. 


A. Our gravest criticisms centre upon the statement of “The Common 
Faith.” All feel that it is a curious statement so far as its content is concerned, 
and an ambiguous one as regards its relationship to the rest of the plan. In 
content the statement seems to be a relatively casual reformulation of the 
Apostles’ Creed. If it is to be understood as more than a pious preface to the 
Plan it needs greater theological precision. Our group believes that several 
of the communions participating in the Greenwich Movement would require 
more than a pious preface as the basis of union, yet we can hardly regard “The 
Common Faith” as an adequate type of confessional statement for purposes 
of union. The character of the statement is such that it led our group to 
raise questions regarding the reality of the bond which is declared to exist 
among the communions of the Greenwich Conference. We even entertained 
seriously the suggestion that there may be more of an element of illusion 
than the conferees realise in the phrase “‘recognise one another’s ministries 
and sacraments,” and “‘in sufficient accord in essentials of Christian faith,” 
etc. All were agreed that whatever promise is inherent in the Greenwich 
procedure is obscure until the content and role of a statement of common 
faith are made clearer. 

B. A second major area about which questions were raised is the endeavour 
to retain, within a single structure, the major elements of the congregational, 
episcopal, and presbyterian polities. Is this procedure really a stroke of genius 
or a sign of the utter impracticability of the plan? It may be, rather, a sign 
that unity cannot be achieved in terms of a simple structure, and that com- 
plexity is an inevitable characteristic of future church unifications which seek 
to reach across confessional polity lines. In that case, complexity is a character 
which we will have to learn to tolerate. 


III. Within our group there was also expressed the view that the plan 
is intrinsically without promise even for those communions participating in 
the Greenwich Conference. This judgment is based on the view that at almost 
every conceivable point the Greenwich Plan is actually more vague than the 
present formulations of the several communions. This is notably true for 
even such important matters as the basis of church membership, baptism, 
and the Lord’s Supper. Instead of moving into a greater church, communions 
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which entered the Greenwich Plan, as it now stands, might find themselves 
involved in a process which greatly diluted their churchly character. 

Rather than presenting a resolution of problems, the plan is valuable 
precisely because it makes very clear just where the anomalies lie. This iden- 
tification of specific structural and practical anomalies is precisely the ecumen- 
ical contribution of a concrete proposal. It brings to light practical items 
of significant difference among the communions which ecumenical discussions 
of Faith and Order or Life and Work might only very slowly come to identify. 
Study of such a concrete proposal as the Greenwich Plan is considered, by 
all our group, a fruitful approach to ecumenical discussion, and the power 
of the plan to provoke such discussion is one of its chief merits. 


Implications of Our Study for any Plan of Union in the American Scene 


1. Most of us are agreed that any plan of union is important in at least 
this respect: as a judgment that “spiritual unity” (conceived as invisible) 
is not enough. Our unity in Christ must find some kind of visible expression. 


II. Most of us are agreed that any plan of union must seek to represent 
the faith of the Una Sancta. It is not enough to ask whether a given statement 
of faith expresses the particular preferences of particular groups of Christians. 
Rather it must ask : what is the faith of the Christian Church ? What does it 
mean to be one in Jesus Christ ? And this is to say, we believe, that any plan 
of union must be ecumenically responsible. Not only must it make explicit 
its conception of scriptural authority; but it must make clear its attitude 
toward the Ecumenical Symbols of the Church. What kind of authority 
do such symbols have ? What is intended in re-statements of the Christian 
faith in our own time ? 


III. Most of us are agreed that any plan must make clear that the nature 
of the Church and of its ministry cannot be dissociated from the faith of the 
Church; that though there are wide differences in our understanding of 
order, order cannot be reduced to organisation. 


IV. Most of us are agreed that any plan of union must respect the belie 
of each tradition that God has had reason for calling it into being ; but just 
as surely, any plan ought to reflect an attitude of profound repentance for 
our long persistence in separateness and disunity. We are further compelled 
to agree that any plan must recognise that the Koinonia of the Holy Spirit, 
in which alone the Christian life can truly be nurtured, has not been the 


exclusive characteristic of any one tradition or of any one kind of order. 


V. We are agreed that any plan of union in the American scene must 
recognize the nature of the non-theological factors in the development of the 


12 
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churches in North America, without assuming that any such factors are 
ultimately non-theological. 

The study of such factors in our group has tended inevitably to become 
peripheral because of our preoccupation with the details of the Greenwich 
Plan ; none the less some points are clear. 

(1) There are striking differences between the cultural situation within 
which the ecumenical movement must function in America, in Europe, and 
in Asia and Africa. The European churches are not only under the pressures 
of establishment but tend to view ecumenical unity with a concern (not always 
acknowledged) for European community : and the younger churches in Asia 
and Africa cannot help participating in the growing sense of national integrity 
and dignity that marks their respective nations, and are compelled to relate 
themselves as minority groups to other living religions under the government 
of secular states. But the American churches find themselves in a very different 
situation. They tend, for the most part, to see religion as a bulwark of a free 
society, both politically and economically, and therefore to view the ecumenical 
movement as chiefly a matter of ecclesiastical consolidation for primarily 
instrumental reasons. Indeed, it has become part of our American ethos that 
religion in general and personal “natural piety” in particular are the important 
matters ; it has become our mood to treat theological issues as secondary. 

(2) Ethnic factors and cultural pluralism have been powerful influences 
in the proliferation of sects and in the maintenace of disunity in America ; 
our recognition of this situation is itself a judgment upon the incompleteness 
of our Koinonia in Christ which, when it is genuine, is neither prevented nor 
embarrassed by differences in class, race, or culture. 


(3) The ordering of church life in each of our American traditions has 
yielded in significant ways to the influence of democratic ideas, indeed often 
with actual changes in the conception of order and polity, and yet the recogni- 
tion of such changes does not alter the truth that the ordering of the church 


(whatever the particular form) is itself required by our faith and is rooted 
in it 


(4) Though the easy mobility of membership from one church to another 
in America may be interpreted as meaning that matters of faith and order 
are not, after all, of basic importance, its deeper import may be that such 
mobility reflects a kind of American dilution of Christian faith into “religion 
in general’ and the assumption that personal feelings of “natural piety” 
and “the good life’’ are quite sufficient. 


(5) Such phenomena as community churches have become characteristic 
of the American scene, and yet their significance is not to be truly judged 
by “good fellowship of congenial persons”’ but by the measure of real koinonia 
in Christ which they realize. 
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(6) The problem posed by the power of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the American scene is very real, and yet we realise that unless the ecumenical 
movement is motivated by something very different from any merely pragmatic 
desire to balance Roman Catholic power with a strong united Protestantism 
we will not be led by God toward the unity which He seeks for us in Christ. 


VI. We are agreed that the need of our American churches is that each 
shall become in itself a genuinely ecumenical fellowship, and that this must 
actually be realized before we can hope for success for any plan of union; 
that we need to experience the vocation of the Church in each of our churches 
before theoretical agreement at administrative levels can hope to be blessed 
of God... 


Findings of the Toronto Study Group 


Report on Order and Organisation 


We must observe that all Christians, however variously they may interpret 
the correlation of Spirit and form, will find it necessary, in formulating their 
ecclesiology, to take serious account both of the invisible grace and of the 
visible signs as factors in the making of the earthly, historical Church. In 
considering the visible aspect of the one Church, however, we shall soon dis- 
cover that a distinction must somehow be made between the visible means by 
which God continues His Church in being as the Church and the transitory 
social forms whose nature it is to come into being and pass away under the 
pressure of historical change. On the one hand, the wide diversity of such 
things as liturgical and administrative forms, of which every student of Church 
history must be aware, makes it plain that very few of the external structures 
known to history can be universally necessary for the historical existence 
of the Church. On the other hand, the very visibility of the Church as a 
continuously identifiable society in history, requires some outward forms 
as enduring elements of its historical structure. While the Church lives by 
the invisible power of Christ and his Spirit, it lives in history as the People 
of God, created by God through the decisive events of the Old Covenant 
and re-created in the death and resurrection of the Word-made flesh, and it 
can hardly lack all historical connection with its historical foundation. Thus 
the distinction which for our present purposes has been formulated as a 
distinction between “Order” and ‘Organization’ — between the universal 
and the limited, the permanent and the temporary forces itself on our atten- 
tion. But this is just the beginning, and only careful analysis will establish 
and clarify the distinction and determine the principles of its application 
to particular customs or institutions. 
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Division Il 


In view of cultural pressures 


SECTION 9: THE MOBILITY OF THE POPULATION 





SECTION 10: GOVERNMENTAL POLICIES AND PROGRAMMES 


Findings of the Washington Study Group 
The Present Situation 


An attempt to understand the situation of the American churches vis-a-vis 
governmental policies and programmes involves the student immediately 
in the long record of European experience and in the history of the making 
of our American voluntary religious tradition. Large segments of American 
constitutional law and practice bear upon these relationships. In this vast field 
of information the doctrine of “separation of church and state” stands as 
a commanding landmark. 

In interpretation of this principle, there is a vast number of legislative 
enactments, administrative ordinances, judicial decisions, and church pro- 
nouncements which have given expression to a wide diversity of concern. 

The relationships which are spelled out in American constitutional law 
cannot, however, be viewed in terms of legal stability. The significance of 
government policies and programmes for church unity must be sought in the 
shifting patterns of institutional life and in the ebb and flow of thought in the 
American public mind. Some of the more persistent trends and developments 
in American life which need to be studied for their implications for the theme 
of the conference are the following : 


1. In the government 

a) The constantly enlarging functions of government to meet the needs 
of a modern industrialised economy and of modern urban living. 

b) The constantly shrinking globe, with the concomitant rising signi- 
ficance of international relations and cooperation. 

c) The increasing intensity of inter-governmental tensions as these 
governments seek to give expression to the economic interest of 
their peoples. 


2. In the churches 
a) A steady expansion of church institutions and agencies, as the 
churches seek to address themselves to diverse emerging needs. 


b) The gradual erosion of differentials which developed out of European 


o 


history and were transplanted to American soil. 
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c) The rise within the last decade of a new aggressive “sectarianism.” 
d) A new popularisation of religion among the American people. 
e) The influence of ecumenical organizations on the established 
structure of church life. 


All of the above shifts in the current scene carry large implications for the 
patterns of church-state relationship and, more specifically, for governmental 
impacts on inter-church relationships. Some of the most important of the 
government programmes which bear on church-state relationships are the follow- 
ing : 


1. A Government-supported and administered religious ministry to the 
members of the armed services. 

There have been chaplains attached to the armed forces of the United 
States practically ever since such forces existed. 

2. Government-operated international communications, which include 
interpretations of religious life in America. 

3. Government participation in international acts of mercy through 
religious channels and organisation. 

A phenomenon of the period following World War II has been the degree 
to which the government has used organized religious channels to carry out 
world wide humanitarian programmes. 

4. The expansion of community or government care for the individual in 
several areas in which the church previously had an open field in which to 
minister, more or less adequately, to human need. 

The past century of American history has recorded a broad movement 
national, state, and local “social legislation” in which the political community 
has sought to provide for human welfare. 


5. The government-sponsored programme of international exchange of 
persons for cultural and educational experience. 


The Unity Needed for an Effective Mission to the Nation 


The group experienced its greatest semantic and conceptual problems in 
those aspects of its conversations which attempted to relate the Christian 
church, conceived as a community under Christ, to the political group con- 
ceived as a nation. At no point was the spiritual and biblical validity of the 
American voluntary tradition seriously challenged. The group contained no 
advocates of a concept of the church which would make it co-terminous in 
population with that of the state. Neither was there significant difference 
of opinion on the distinctive methodology appropriate to the state. However, 
the functions of the church in the social order were variously conceived. . . 
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Points of Convergence and Divergence in the Relationship of Christian Unity 
to American Unity 


An attempt to explore the relateness of the objectives which are valid 
in the search for Christian unity to the objectives which are valid in the search 
for national American unity unavoidably involves the group in the discussion 
of the nature and objectives of the church as compared with the nature and 
objectives of government. While the American tradition of the separation of 
church and state has frequently visualised two sets of institutions on the same 
plane, with a wall of separation between them, the principle implies a 
separation which is visualised as placing the institutions on different planes. 
With this kind of dual separation in our minds, it is difficult to speak of lines 
of convergence or divergence. However, as we understand the aspirations 
of the American body politic with reference to solidarity, we believe that 
there are certain goals held in common. 

1. Stable social organisation. 

2. Free institutions set up by the people. 

3. An awareness of the unity of mankind. 

4. A realistic appraisal of the differences between men. Nevertheless, 
there are some forms of national objectives which would be divergent from 
the purposes and motivations of the church. We point to the following, not 
as being currently in existence, but rather as constituting a potential threat 
against which the people of God must be constantly alert. 

1. Nationalism that is totalitarian. 

2. Insofar as government permits itself to be dedicated to material interests 
in contra-distinction to the concern for the welfare of the people, that govern- 


ment would seem to have diverged from the objectives involved in Christian 
insights. 

3. At this point a discussion would also be in order as to the extent to 
which the current methodology of the American democratic process is divergent 


from the methods appropriate to the church of Jesus Christ. 


SECTION 11: FORCES AT WORK ON THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 
Findings of the Boston Study Group 


Introduction 


The university is crucial in the evangelisation of the world. Students and 
faculty are key persons in sharing the message of the Gospel. This proposition 
has been proved in the history of our faith. Wherever one turns to Luther 
at Wittenberg, to Wesley at Oxford, to the Haystack Meeting at Williams, to 
Dwight L. Moody at Oxford, or to John R. Mott at Cornell strong, vital 
movements of the Holy Spirit have been unleashed in the Church of Christ. 
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The World’s Student Christian Federation was born in this belief and holds 
it today as a keystone in its charter... 


Basic Elements in the Church’s Ministry to the Campus 


There are signs today that the churches are awakening to a new task, the 
mission to the academic world. The mission can only be attempted by humbly 
accepting this world for what it is and by learning to know it from the inside. 
Church workers on the campus must identify themselves with those persons 
who are concerned with truth and knowledge. They must live within the struc- 
tures of this community. It must be assumed that the university has its own 
vocation under God which it alone can fulfill. The Church may help it in its 
self-realization. 

Serious thought about the mission of the Church to the campus convinces 
one that individual approaches are utterly inadequate. The mission to the 
campus is the mission and the ministry of the one Christ. The major thrust of 
the ministry must come from within the campus community, from Christians 
who do not cease to be members of churches, but for whom some distinctive 
Christian fellowship must find expression within the life of the campus. 

Because the concept of fellowship can be understood in a host of different, 
and sometimes vacuous, ways, it is necessary to be more specific about this 
Christian fellowship, the Koinonia on the campus. 


It can be said to have 
three distinct functions: 


1. In every academic community a fellowship should exist which knows 


life’s fullness through Jesus Christ in the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 


2. Participating in the search for truth and knowledge and caring deeply 


for it, the members of the fellowship can exhibit a daring courage which is 
only possible for those who live by faith. 


3. Challenging any presuppositions, methods, or findings which elevate 
the partial into an absolute, the fellowship will, at its best, witness to a full- 
ness of life which is not to be found elsewhere in the college community. . . 

Considering the stage of maturity of students and the cultural setting 
of the University, a “mission” approach to the campus (undenominational) 
seems to be the primary need on the campus, although pastoral and ecumenical 
experience be available in a supplemental way. Undergraduates need a 
Christian setting outside mere group identifications with a church label, in 
which to discover their own sense of integrity. In order to get new and fresh 
motivation for spiritual growth, it is valuable for them to face even the iden- 
tically same programme content in a different context than the customary 
church-group. The purpose and justification of such a procedure is to call 
persons to that central loyalty to Christ which is essential to the constant 


renewal of the Church, both in its universality and in particular churches. 
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Unity on the Campus and the Unity of the Church 

The churches carry on their relationship with the academic community 
through college and university workers, most of whom are projected into this 
community, without previous training or direction. They must attempt 
te discern the intentions of the community, and to speak for their churches 
in areas where both are quite vague. They are thrown into immediate con- 
versations, projects, and structures of united endeavour which can devour 
all their time and energy, and often completely frustrate their natural aims. 
Problems of structure can be resolved by agreements satisfactory to both the 
academic community and the church only to find (1) that the cooperative 
structure actually involves less commitment in personnel and finance than 
the separate work of many ; (2) that the structure is too rigid for free movement 
in the personal interchange with students which is the heart of the Church’s 
work ; or (3) that the real concerns of students are ignored. The whole scene 
is complicated by the rapid turn-over of church workers on the campus and 
the pressure to evaluate their work not in terms of Christ’s mission to the uni- 
versity, but of recruitment, activity and the nourishment of their own students. 

Amid these forces, a unity seems to be developing on the college campus 
which is quite different from what we discuss in the churches. It is customary 
for ecumenical discussions to start with the recognition that the church does 
not belong to us, but to Christ. In the light of this fact, we find excitement 
in reappraising our own traditions, and through them we gain insight into 
our unity. For students, however, it cannot be assumed that common loyalty 
to Christ has been discovered. Nor are the separate traditions of churches 
of much importance compared with the common problems of all young 
Christians confronted with the exciting world of contemporary research, in 
the centre of which their lives must be lived, and commitments must be made. 
The common position of contemporary Christians facing the problems of twentieth 
century culture is the starting-point for unity on the campus. In an area of 
discovery and urgency, denominational answers and credal statements do 
not seem immediately relevant. Nuclear fission, biological control of behaviour, 
discovery of depth psychology open up wide vistas of expectant exploration, 
and little concern is evident among scholars, as they ponder the use of the 
powers they know. The “cultural lag’’ has become the great sin, and many 
wonder whether the churches, judged by this standard, are not the greatest 
sinners of all! 

Though any extensive definition of theological position is divisive in the 
ecumenical movement, it is agreed that Christianity is tied to a story of God's 
mighty acts in history, culminating in Jesus Christ, as they are witnessed to 
by Scripture and the accepted creeds of the Church. The discovery of the 
content of preaching in the early church, the kerygma, has brought us closer 
to unity in the message we preach. 
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On the campus, any claim to unique events which require a distinctive 
type of faithfulness is questionable. Religious insights which are common 
to all are emphasised — a faithfulness to unique events is suspect. Where 
thought is relative, feeling is often regarded as determinative ; thus religious 
reality tends to be relegated to the realm of private feeling, and any discipline 
of thought and action is distrusted as insincere. 

The exact question of the missionary movement is thus reproduced on the 
university campus — “By what right can we maintain an absolute and universal 
character of the Christian faith ?” In being “open” to the whole campus, 
can one maintain the distinctiveness of the Christian faith ? 


Conclusion 


The unity which exists on the campus today is a confused pattern of many 
coloured strands without previous planning; it cannot be said to be what 
the churches seek. We may be sure that those on the campus today are to 
be the leaders of our churches tomorrow. A century ago, the campus was 
the source of a new missionary movement which sent missionaries throughout 
the world ; now students from the far corners of the world populate our 
American campuses. The missionary opportunity is right in our very midst. 

It is characteristic of a mission that the setting and climate are not of the 
Church’s making, and time-honoured techniques and structures are not 
effective. Instead, the campus demands new structures and imaginative 
thinking about the whole ministry of Christ to the academic world. Concen- 
tration of personnel and resources is now demanded on this united task. 
Perhaps the Lord will bring amazing changes in our churches through his 
young servants on the campus. 


SECTION 12: RACIAL AND ECONOMIC STRATIFICATION 


Findings of the Pittsburgh Study Group 


The Pittsburgh Study Group realises that the particular phase of the larger 
problem of “The Nature of the Unity We Seek,” which has been assigned to 
the group for investigation and report, requires an answer to the question, 
“What should the Church of Jesus Christ, which can only be seen pragmatically 
in the churches, be and do in the midst of an economically and racially structur- 
ed society ?” 

As Christians we recognize (1) that neither this church nor society is as it 
ought to be, and (2) that, whereas society has many hopes for its improvement, 
Christians have in the Gospel of reconciliation a steadfast assurance that 
God can and will purify for Himself a people, and create a society wherein 
righteousness will dwell. It is to this people, the Church, that the ministry 
and message of reconciliation for a lost world have been entrusted. Yet as we 
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in the churches look at ourselves, and then at the society about us in which, 
for large masses the Church seems completely irrelevant, we recognize that 
a broad chasm is thus created which our ministry and message of reconciliation 
span with difficulty. Society has little interest in bridging the chasm, for its 


part ; it has no motive, no incentive, for doing so. It sees nothing to be gained 


by it. The Church, on the other hand, recognizing itself as the community 


of the redeemed and remembering its divine commission, has the motive and, 
indeed, finds itself under obligation to span the chasm. 


rhe solution to our problem, we believe, demands first of all self-analysis. 
If, in the eyes of society, the Church is irrelevant to our times, where does 
the fault lie? 

Ihe Church steadfastly affirms the equality of all men in Christ. In actual 
practice, however, our churches have generally accepted, supported, and 
sanctioned the stratifications found in the social order. Christians differ 
on matters of doctrine and separate themselves along denominational lines. 
These differences, real and influential as they are, blurred in face of the lines 
drawn by caste and class. Despite doctrinal differences congregations serving 
middle-class people have more in common with each other than with churches 
in the same denomination serving people “‘across the tracks.” 

Race confronts the churches with their gravest social problem. The power 
structure of the community is allied with the majority opinion on racial issues, 
no matter what other concerns may divide it. Nationality groups, once 
absorbed or accepted in the larger community, often become the strictest 
and staunchest supporters of the racial status quo. The white immigrant 
acquires class status. He is permitted easy movement across class lines. But 
he joins forces with others to resist rigidly any attempt to cross the line drawn 
by race. 

Society draws many distinctions between negroes and whites that force 

trroes into what has close resemblance to a caste system... 

lhe church is aligned very closely with the practices of the society of which 


yar 


pa It has accepted so much of the community attitude on the matter 

that it has only recently felt it necessary to defend itself or explain 

its position. In the suburbs the churches are rather smug about having no 

“race problem,” overlooking the more basic problem of why they have no 

race problem. The bulk of negro Christians find their church membership 
segregated along the same pattern as the rest of community life. 

Phe Christian Church theologically and ecclesiastically is not inclusive. 


Separation for these reasons is legitimate. But for the Church to be ex- 


clusive for social, cultural, or economic reasons is for the Church to reflect 
its setting rather than its gospel. 
The local church, if it has passionate concern for each as a person, is 


moving toward the obliteration of separateness based upon race or economic 
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position. For the congregation to treat anyone other than as a person means 
that it is sub-Christian in its concern. This will have significance for evangelism, 
for inclusive fellowship, and for adjudicating claims and counter-claims 
Christian love constrains us to find each other. Mere social satisfactions 
along established lines are barren. The Christian ethic insists that we rise 
above pragmatic social determinations to create a new social structure in 
which each can belong and participate as a child of God rather than as a 
victim of prejudice. 


Findings of the Durham Study Group 


Our assignment has been to study the factors which produce and the factors 
which overcome racial segregation and economic class stratification in the 
life of the local church... 

In dealing with such problems as racial and class division in church life, 
it becomes apparent that “denominational” differences, if by this is meant 
differences of the “Faith and Order” variety, are artificial and of negligible 
importance, in comparison with differences created by the cultural environment 
in which the churches are set. In short, our study has confirmed that the 
“social sources of denominationalism” and disunity are much more significant 
than the doctrinal ones. This confirms the theological significance of the 
“non-theological” factors in the ecumenical movement. 

The facts with which we start in our analysis are plain enough : the local 
churches in America of the non-Roman tradition are largely segregated 
along racial lines and stratified along class lines. Though in the last decade 
there has been an increasing racial inclusiveness in church life, any quantitive 
assessment of prevailing practices makes quite evident an enormous disparity 
between the universality and inclusiveness of the ideal Church and the home 
churches that we know. It is also well known that the Roman Catholic Church 
in America is much less segregated and stratified than Protestantism, and the 


factors creating the contrast are mest revealing. 
The church as a reflection of business and club culture 


One analysis of the functionings of the local church made in our com- 
mission, and the attitude of the members toward their church, makes evident 
the way in which the cultural environment affects deeply the real ecclesiology 
of the local church member whatever the “official” phrases he may repeat 
about what a church is. 


Worship-forms as an expression of class-interest and racial separation 


In the twentieth century, the world has invaded the churches even to their 
altars. Though the actual forms of ritual are derived largely from the historic 
Christian past, the meanings given to these forms, in common usage, are 


derived more from the secular culture in which the church stands, and so 
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become secular in connotation, while Christian in sound. This is not to claim 


, 


that all worship is merely a “function of culture,” that ail that transpires 
in public worship is the exaltation of the human. It is only to call renewed 
attention realistically to the “social sources of denominationalism” affecting 
even the central and sacred function of the church: the worship of God- 
in-Christ. 

Worship-forms very often become symbolic expressions of class interest 
and station. There are worship-forms emphasised in, if not distinctive to, 
“upper-class,” “middle-class” and “lower-class” churches, which take their 
relevance more from the status on the social ladder than from membership 
in the universal Christian community. 

The most common parochial perversion in worship takes place when the 
universal and classic words of the worship forms are read in a class sense, 
and the image of Christ is overlaid by the images of culture. The cosmic 
Christ becomes a class Christ, the hero of white middle-class values. He is 
friendly, helpful, courteous, kind, gentle, meek and mild. The representations 
of Christ as a pale European (Hoffman or Sallman), incidentally, have much 
wider usage than the strongly Jewish studies of Rembrandt, and even among 
Negroes he is never pictured as dark-skinned and swarthy. 

Hymnology may provide one index of this correlation between “‘subjective”’ 
modes of worship and class consciousness. People in upper-class churches 
are fond of hymns which suggest (even if they do not originally intend) economic 
arrival (“Praise God from whom all blessings flow’’). People in middle-class 
churches go for hymns of economic effort (““Work, for the night is coming’). 
People in the churches of the dispossessed enjoy compensatory hymns of 
escape into otherworldly bliss (“Beulah-Land”’). 

It is clear then that worship-forms, not in themselves, but in the way 
they are interpreted, become a powerful “non-theological” centrifugal force 
dividing churches along economic lines. This class differentiation in turn 
strengthens racial segregation in church life. To the extent that the negro 
is held among the dispossessed, across the tracks, and the dominant white 
majority lives and goes to church uptown, inevitably different forms of wor- 
ship develop between white and negro, churches which come to be accepted 
in the popular mind as “natural” or “innate.” “Negro religion” is supposed 
to be child-like, free, banal, other-worldly, emotional if not orgiastic. “White 


religion” is by favourable comparison presumably sober, decorous, respect- 
able, this-worldly. 


The problem of universality and cultural homogeneity 
There are countless opportunities for a local congregation to express 
this vital interdependence between itself and other parts of the body of Christ 
in the world. When a suburban church in New Jersey or North Carolina 
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sends a special offering gift to negro churches in Montgomery, Alabama, 
bombed-out by racists, or to the Koinoinia farm in Georgia, a sense of identifica- 
tion and mutual support may be genuinely felt. The intentions with which 
a layman may support the mission enterprise of his local church are no doubt 
morally mixed, but in the mixture there may be a strong ecumenical ingredient. 
If churches are to be “‘class”’ churches, one ministering to a university commu- 
nity, one to a depressed industrial area, one to hill folk and one to migrant 
berry-pickers — to each of these congregations may be conveyed the universal- 
ity of mutual dependence and mutual honouring of all the parts of the whole 


The renewal of the meaning of the “Church” 


One of the great imperatives for the local congregation is to come to a 
redefinition of the word “church.” As long as a congregation blissfully 
assumes that the church is a “club” or a “business enterprise,” centred on 
the fellowship of kindred spirits, racial and class exclusiveness will inevitably 
continue to characterize its practice. Redemption from this parochialism 
lies by way of extending and deepening the consciousness of what a Christian 
church truly is. Through liturgy, sacrament, instruction, and preaching, 
the sense of the holiness and catholicity of the church can be conveyed, and 
the members of the congregation be brought to an awareness that the Church 
is the body of Christ, a house of prayer for all people, a community of believers 
not in middle-class American values but in Christ. A greater racial and 
class inclusiveness in attitude and practice will follow by implication and 
indirection. “Ought we to welcome negroes to our fellowship?” A prior 
question must first be answered by a congregation: “What is a Christian 
Church ?” 

Finally, in our preoccupation with the factors making for and against racial 
and class division in the life of the local church, we have had to steer away 
from the shallows of regarding “interracialism” or “‘inter-classism” as the 
ultimate end for which the church exists. There may be need for some churches 
to make interracial and inter-class fellowship a central goal of their effort, 
by way of special witness and vocation among churches. But it has been 
a necessary precaution to remind ourselves, out of the purview of history, 
that the church does not exist in order to be interracial or inter-class, nor 
indeed to advance integration or economic democracy in society. 

The church exists to honour God-in-Christ in and for the world. The 
fact that the God whom it exists to worship is colour-blind, and is no “‘respecter 
of persons” means that the class and racial inclusiveness it achieves comes 
as the inevitable fruit, rather than the intention, of its life and work. When it 
acts in obedience to its given unity in Christ, it finds its racial and economic 
unity in new splendour as a gift of grace. 





THE TREMENDOUS IMPORTANCE OF 
ECUMENISM IN LATIN AMERICA 
by 


BENJAMIN MORAES 


It is easy to see the dawn of a new day in two big areas in the world: 
Africa and Latin America. 

Many things have been written and spoken about Africa, and 
ecumenism is being correctly developed there and with a right under- 
standing of the immense importance of the role that Africa will play 
in the world in the future. 

Nevertheless the “new world” of Latin America will take its place 
in the concert of the nations even more quickly. In spite of its political 
divisions and the fact that it includes eighteen Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries, one French-speaking (Haiti) and one Portuguese-speaking (Brazil), 
there is a clear unity resulting from identity of traditions and common 
Iberic colonisation. 

Stefan Zweig, the great Austrian writer, published some months 
before his tragic death, a book called Brazil, Land of the Future, which 
contained a serious analysis of that big area, and reached conclusions 
that could apply to all Latin America. 

The rapid development of the Latin American countries, the mech- 
anization of agriculture, the speedy industrialisation of many countries, 
especially Brazil and Argentina, the spreading of better education among 
the younger generation, and, of course, vast natural resources point to 
Latin America as “the continent of the immediate future.” Africa 
will follow but there is no doubt that Latin America will develop faster. 

Other facts must receive our attention: huge streams of immigra- 
tion, from Europe and Asia, are flowing into Latin America, and have 
started already doing there what immigration did, last century and in 
the beginning of this century, to the United States: they are making 
a fabulous contribution to the rapid development of the area. Just at 


the time when other states established so many restrictions to immigra- 


tion, Latin America opened its doors to the immigrants who are creating 
a new civilization in the American tropics. 
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We should recollect that vast areas in the American tropics are 
perfectly habitable. Although the corresponding areas in Africa are 
big deserts, in South America there are large rivers and large forests 

the Amazon valley and the huge forests of Mato Grosso in Brazil. 
The climate there is a little warm, but not intolerable. Besides, immense 
riches in oil and other mineral resources constitute a permanent attrac- 
tion to active immigrants. 

In some areas, like the State of Goiaz, the South of Mato Grosso 
and the North of Parano, where the new coffee plantations are rapidly 
enriching hundreds of people, we see a modern version of what happened 
in the Western section of the United States during last century : modern 
cities, growing out of nothing in two or three years, plenty of money 
in the hands of the adventurers, and big commercial developments 
of all kinds due to the abundance of wealth. The only difference is 
that the horses of the nineteenth century have been replaced by modern 
Buicks, Dodges and Cadillacs. 

Moral standards, in those new areas, are low ; crimes are committed 
daily, and there are insufficient police to stop the waves of crime that 
flood over the region. 

Roman Catholic influence in South America is rather a matter 
of outward forms ; but the Protestant churches and groups are trying 
to improve moral conditions in these areas by conducting intense and 
persistent campaigns of evangelism. 


The future political influence of Latin America 


Due to its rapid progress in intellectual culture and economic devel- 
opment, it is a sociological certainty that Latin America will have a 
tremendous political influence upon the rest of the world in the near 
future. 

The Spanish language is beginning to be recognised as an official 
language at many international congresses. And Portuguese is so 
similar to Spanish, that where Spanish is officially recognised, Portuguese 
(the language of Brazil) can also be spoken and understood. 

From the military viewpoint, Latin America plays an exceptionally 
important rdle, since its present weak defences offer a field open to 
attacks from abroad which may be directed against the American Con- 
tinent. This is the reason why it is the military strategy of North America 
to extend a defensive system through all nations in Latin America. 
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But it is necessary to recognize that a sentiment of nationalism 
dominates all Latin American countries. It is necessary to have a great 
deal of tact in dealing with the nations below the Rio Grande. 

Latin America in general is not yet provided with a good network 
of roads and railroads. With the exception of Argentina, all the coun- 
tries need to develop both these means of transport. But it is amazing 
to see the rapid development by which aviation has taken the place 
that is normally reserved to other means of transport. It is sufficient 
to note that Brazil is now the second country in the world in the devel- 
opment of civil home airlines. It is surpassed only by the United States 
of America. 

As immigrants arrive daily in Latin America for both agricultural 
and industrial plants, it is easy to see that a very rapid development 
will take place there, and thus that a new source of influence upon 
the world will spring out of Latin America. 

What kind of influence will this be ? 


The religious aspects 


It is clear that the basic influence exercised by a nation upon other 
countries has its origin in its religion. 

Communism is also a religion ; it may be a distorted religion, but 
still it is a religion. From communist countries violence and death 
come to other countries. 

In Latin America, the Roman Catholic Church shows a very dif- 
ferent face from that which is known in France, Belgium and other 
countries. In Latin America it is intolerant, exclusivist, unilateral. 
Everybody knows what happened in the former liberal Colombia, 
after nine years of Roman Catholic political dominion in that noble 
country. 

If in the near future Latin America spreads its political influence 
across the world, will it be an influence of intolerance and disrespect 
for human rights ? 

Communism has now many roots in Latin America. A large part 
of the population is poor, and provides an easy ground in which to 
sow the seeds of Marxism. If the true ecumenical forces fail to promote 
a real evangelistic spirit inside Latin America, will its influence upon 
the world be a Marxist-materialistic one ? 
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The non-Roman Catholic forces in Latin America 


In order to answer the above questions, it is necessary to take a look 
at the religious activities of the different religious groups apart from 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Greek Orthodox Churches work especially among the nationals 
of those European countries from which they came to Latin America. 
Only rarely does the Orthodox Church reach other people of local 
traditions. It is in general considered a church “for foreigners.” 
The Protestant Churches are the most aggressive forces in evan- 
gelism in Latin America. With the exception of the Lutheran Church 
(that is just beginning to carry on evangelistic work among people 
other than those of German descent), the traditional Protestant denom- 
inations are so vigorous in their programme of evangelism that recent 
Statistics prove that missions grow faster in Latin America than in 
any other part of the world ! 

But the potential importance of Latin America has aroused the 
attention of the so called independent groups or sects : Mormons, Jehovah's 
Witnesses, Four-Square Gospel, Tents of Divine Cure, Soul Clinic 
International and about a dozen others. 

While some traditional churches have reduced the number of their 
missionaries in Latin America, sending them to Africa or Asia, the 
independent sects have enormously increased their missionary efforts 
in Latin America. Just one example: in the language-school in Costa 
Rica to train missionaries in Spanish to work in all Latin American 
Spanish-speaking countries, there were recently 126 students. Of these 
only 14 belonged to the traditional denominations ; 112 were members 
of the independent groups ! 


The place of Ecumenism in Latin America 

This is an extremely serious point. 

If Latin America is to play an important rdéle in the world in the 
near future, what kind of influence will it have ? If it is Roman Catholic, 


will it be the most intolerant religious programme that exists among 


the different nations of the earth? If communist, will it be an abomina- 


ble materialistic influence seeking to destroy the Christian faith? If 
Evangelical, of what type will it be? 

The independent sects have their own version of the Gospel which 
is Opposed to any true ecumenical spirit. Each one believes that it 
possesses the Holy Spirit, from whom it receives direct commands. 


13 
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There is no need at all for national councils of churches, and much 
less for a World Council. How different this attitude is from the prayer 
of Our Lord in Chapter 17 of the Gospel of St. John ! 

That is a good reason to fear that if the future influence upon the 
world that will come out of Latin America is inspired by the spirit 
of the independent sects, it will be a false Christian influence. This 
shows clearly why it is really urgent to assist the rapid development 
of the Latin American countries in a true biblical, ecumenical spirit. 

It is also necessary to keep in mind that some anti-ecumenical forces 
have made a serious impact inside Latin American churches, so that 
many of them are afraid even of the word “ecumenism”. The rapid 
decline in the personal prestige of the leader who made such propaganda 
against the World Council of Churches does not signify that his ideas 
have been uprooted. This is far from being the case, unfortunately. 
People do not trust him any more, but, for lack of better information, 
they accept the half-truths or complete lies with which he attacks 
ecumenicity. 

Naturally, a good source of regular information, without a polemical 
character, must be started immediately, both in Portuguese and in 
Spanish, in order to explain what ecumenism really means. For it is 
only through the inspiration of a good ecumenical spirit that the new 
Latin American generation will spread a sound influence throughout 
the world, taking everywhere the spirit of service, and never the des- 
potical ideas of the Roman Latin Church or of Communism. Nor will 
it spread the distorted form of Christianity preached by the independent 


sects. 


Conclusions 


If this is so, we can see clearly that any positive help from the 
ecumenical forces to Latin America now will help not only Latin 
America, but also the whole world in the near future. 

On the other hand, it is also absolutely necessary to see that Africa 
receives good, sound ecumenical spirit. But if Africa alone is helped, 
two continents will fight in the future: Africa and Latin America. 
The different Christianity in both areas will bring more confusion to, 
this troubled world. Of course, it is necessary to help Africa. But 
at the same time, it is necessary to save Latin America. Only thus will 
both continents cooperate, in the near future, for the common Christian 
well-being of mankind. 
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THE YMCA, THE CHURCH AND CHRISTIAN UNITY 


The World Alliance of YMCAs celebrated the centenary of its foundation 
by a series of Centennial conferences held in Paris in 1955. The Basis of the 
YMCA which clearly asserts its Christo-centric character and purpose was 
reaffirmed, and a Commission was set up to review the re lationships of the 
YMCA with the Churches. The chairman was Sir Frank Willis and the sec- 
retary Mr. Robbins Strong. The Report of this Commission has now been 
published. Some extracts are reprinted below, but it is much to be hoped that 
the whole of this important document will be widely studied by church leaders, 
nationally and locally, and its implications discussed with the leaders of the 
YMCA}} 


(a) The nature of the Church and the role of lay movements in it 


... The nature of a lay Christian movement cannot be understood in 
isolation from the reality of the Church but only in relation to it. Therefore 
basic questions confronting the YMCA are: What is the Church? What 
does the New Testament have to say about it? 

The New Testament makes clear first of all that the Church is Christ’s 
foundation. In no sense or respect has the Church been created by men, but 
it calls men to give themselves thoughtfully and utterly in responsive action 
to what Christ has done and to his continuing purpose in and for the world 

... Men thus have a definite task in “building up the Body of Christ.” 
This raises the question of the meaning of the term “layman”. He is not 
just the opposite of the minister or clergyman but his essential partner. It 
is impossible to conceive of one without the other. Both belong to the /aos 
or people of God, both have responsibilities to the /aos, and it is from this 
word that the term “layman” is derived. In the daily round of his social, 
professional, and political life the layman has opportunities to witness in 
the world which the minister does not. The minister is set apart in the Church 
and therefore has responsibilities to the /aos to which he is specially called. 
His is the business of nurture and training, of teaching and ministering. He 


also has a responsibility in the world. Both layman and minister are subject 


1 Comparison of the findings of this Report with the ecumenical policies described 
in the “History of the World Alliance of YMCAs” (see “The Ecumenical Review” October 
1956, pp. 74-83) brings out the exceptional importance of the developments that have 
occurred in the last three years . a. 
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to the injunction of Christ to be in the world but not of it, but they will heed 
this teaching of the Master in different though complementary ways. 

This brief picture of the mutual relationships of minister and layman 
within the /aos throws light upon the relationships of churches to lay move- 
ments within the Church. It shows, for example, why it is correct to speak 
of the YMCA as being in the Church but not itself a church. It clarifies the 
highly important fact that the independence of the YMCA, so necessary 
for the fulfilment of its mission, is not in any sense an absolute independence 
but a relative independence within inter-dependence. The lay Christian 
movement is, and wishes to remain a spontaneous and voluntary contribu- 
tion to the building up of the Church. Just because it is sure that the Church 
is Christ’s foundation the lay movement takes seriously the responsibility 
resting upon it to participate in building up the Church. Because it has 
received something it must give something and it must do something. It 
does not hoard what it receives for its own use, but seeks to multiply it by 
witness, example, and service in and through the fellowship of its mission 
to the world. 

rhe lay Christian movement is enabled and obligated by its particular 
presence in the world to do things that the churches have not done or cannot 
do. This should never be the source of self-satisfaction, nor, when the churches 
begin to be concerned about their neglected tasks in the world should the 
lay Christian movement feel the slightest regret or resentment. Rather should 
it rejoice, for it does not exist, even temporarily, for its own sake, and cer- 
tainly not ultimately, but in order to serve the Church of which it should 
be a living and organic part... 


(b) Evangelism 


Churches and lay movements may differ about the means and methods 
and goals of evangelism. There is, however, general agreement that evan- 
gelism means the propagation of the Gospel. We are not divided in our 
fundamental understanding of what the Gospel is. In Jesus Christ God has 
acted uniquely for the redemption of man and the whole of creation. Our 
task in evangelism is to make men realize that something has been done for 
us and for the world. This can only be accomplished by confronting the 
young man and his problems with Jesus Christ. The whole man must be 
confronted, not just his mind, or heart, or will, so that he as a whole surrenders 
himself to God as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

Our task is to get people into confrontation one with another and with 
God so that He can speak and act in these personal relationships. Thus it 
is that the best place for evangelism is where people are involved in rela- 
tionships, that is, where they live and work ... 
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The YMCA is involved with people in society. The quality of its fellow- 
ship and of its service there should create an atmosphere of friendliness which 
is not only a sort of preparatory evangelism but which speaks of its Christian 
basis. Thus its daily life is an expression of and a witness to the Christian 
faith. Through its programme and activities it seeks to expose people to 
the converting power of that faith in the areas of their contacts with one 
another, and constantly to bring these human contacts within each indi- 
vidual’s relationship with God. It tries to set a Christian example which 
will not only attract people but face them with the Christ who motivates 
the example. It attracts to its fellowship those who are not yet Christians 
or who are “post-Christians” and creates a climate of confidence in which 
confrontation can take place. It believes that a lived and demonstrated 
Christianity is the best witness to its Lord. 

The danger of “functional” evangelism is that although it provides occa- 
sions for direct speaking of Christ, this may never take place... Another 
danger of this approach is that good fellowship often replaces the real aim 
of evangelism. 

If “functional” evangelism is to be effective it must be supplemented by 
“intentional” evangelism, that is, direct confrontation of the individual 
young man with the claims of Christ. He lives in society but he also lives 
alone. It is precisely in his loneliness that Christ can speak. “Intentional” 
evangelism can only take place once a climate of confidence has been created 
and there is a brotherhood of identification and person-to-person trust. 
Evangelism comes ultimately to a face-to-face encounter with the young 
man in which both parties are face-to-face with Christ and his demands. 
This leads to “care of souls” or what might be called “pastoral counselling.” 
This is the responsibility not only of the minister for the layman, but of 
layman for layman. 

The danger of “‘direct” evangelism is that all too often the evangelist 
has no “‘audience.”” He does not make contact with those he seeks to evan- 
gelize, and thus what he says falls on stony ground and deaf ears. The 
necessary conditions have not been met. This points again to the necessity 
of both aspects of evangelism. While these can not be identified too strictly 
with either the gathered Church or the Church in the world, they constitute a 
further indication of the mutual dependence of churches and lay Christian 
movements in the total mission of the Church which is one and indivisible 


(c) The need for more theology 


There is a growing conviction among the leaders of the Association that 
if it is to play its part effectively within the total life and witness of the Church 
it must be prepared to submit itself much more to theological study and 
discipline than it has previously done. The YMCA requires theology for 
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its work however unformulated it may be. The highly important question 
is whether that theology is to be a reasonably informed and sound one or 
dangerously simple and naive ... 


(d) Characteristics of the YMCA 


(i) Christ-centered and Essentially Missionary. The Paris Basis remains 
the most satisfactory statement of the nature and purpose of the 
YMCA. Its value has been abundantly proved throughout more 
than a century, and it is relevant in such a report as this to recall 
that the basis of the World Council of Churches contains the same 
fundamental affirmation. The terms of the Basis make clear beyond 
the possibility of doubt that the YMCA is centered on Jesus Christ 
as “God and Saviour according to the Holy Scriptures” and that 
its purpose is essentially missionary and ecumenical. The solemn 
reaffirmation of the Basis at the Centennial Conferences in 1955 
is a positive indication that the Movement is quite clear regarding 
its character and main objective. 

(ii) Diversity in Unity. This fundamental unity of the YMCA is com- 
bined with, and has indeed made possible, both its comprehen- 
siveness and a considerable diversity in local expression and practice. 
These are reflected not only in the differing types of Movement 
which together constitute the World Alliance, but also within the 
life of individual Movements. The YMCA is characterized by 
flexibility and elasticity, and has never hesitated to use any means 
consistent with its principles for the fulfilment of its purpose. 

(ili) Fellowship. By reason of its non-confessional basis and its policy 
of open membership the YMCA provides a Christian community 
in which young people of different communions may become brothers 
in action, and in which non-Christians can feel at home. This 
fellowship is at the same time a place of witness to the Christian 
faith. The YMCA seeks to lead those within the fellowship to 
responsible participation in the life of a local congregation, in 
which they may grow and strengthen their church life. 

(iv) Witness. It is definitely evangelistic. It concentrates its witness 
on the central fact of the Gospel — Jesus Christ as God and Saviour. 
It tends in its evangelism to put the emphasis on quality of life as 
well as on the spoken word. Because it is at work in the world, 
it can identify itself with those to whom it bears witness, but it 
recognizes the danger that this may weaken its presentation of 
the Christian Gospel with its convicting power. 

(v) Mission. The YMCA is a movement with a mission — the extension 
of Christ’s Kingdom among youth. It endeavours to carry out 
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this mission in the world ; to relate it to the daily problems of youth ; 
and to encourage and equip youth to bear witness to their faith 
within the sphere of their daily life. It seeks to reach out and to 
make contact with those aloof from the Church, apathetic about 
the Church, or hostile to the Church, as well as with those who 
know nothing of the Church. This impels it to go to the depths 
of the world and to the end of the world and thus it constantly 
strives to take seriously Christ’s command “Go into all the world.” 

(vi) Service. The YMCA provides facilities and programmes which 
are of service to its members and through which they may express 
their Christian faith in disinterested service to their fellows. Its 
voluntary and independent character enables it to do this in many 
different ways adapted to changing human needs. While service 
is essentially a normal authentic expression of the Christian life, 
it may be both preparation for evangelism and a means of evan- 
gelism. 

(vil) Ecumenical and Interconfessional. The YMCA is interdenomina- 
tional and ecumenical in fact and interconfessional in intention 
and desire. Its membership is made up of persons adhering to 
various Christian confessions and denominations. It is a generally 
accepted principle of the YMCA that its members endeavour to 
live and achieve the purposes of the Movement in accordance with 
the teachings and spirit of the church affiliation of their fellow- 
members. The YMCA believes that active implementation of its 
missionary task is fully consistent with this principle. 

(vili) Open to Non-Christians. While fully safeguarding its Christian 
character and purpose, the YMCA welcomes within its fellowship 
those of other faiths. 

(ix) International and Interracial. The YMCA is international and 
interracial respecting the distinctive characteristics of each nation 
and race. It always endeavours to carry on its work in loyalty 
to the principle enunciated in a subordinate clause of the Paris 
Basis which laid down “That any differences of opinion on other 
subjects, however important in themselves, shall not interfere with 


the harmonious relations of the confederated Societies.” 


Recommendations 


A great deal of thinking about the Church and the churches has led to 
a fresh and challenging emphasis on the significance and role of the laity. 
The Commission is deeply convinced that the YMCA needs to take further 
stock of its nature and responsibilities in the light of this and many other 


new facts, and particularly of the situation reflected in the previous pages. 
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The Commission accordingly recommends : 


1. That the World Council of the YMCAs encourage National Move- 
ments to undertake such a reappraisal nationally and locally by leaders 
and members throughout the world, both within the Association 
and jointly in consultation with appropriate church bodies and leaders ; 
and invite them to submit progress reports before the 1958 Executive 
Meeting. The Commission recognizes that the church situation in 
some countries may render such a joint study difficult or perhaps 
impossible. 

The Commission further believes that the time has come when the World 
Alliance should approach the World Council of Churches with a view to 
the joint consideration of the whole situation by a small group of informed 
and experienced leaders of the two organizations responsibly appointed by 
each to undertake such exploratory discussions and to report back. The 
Commission would venture to affirm that any undue concern for existing 
organizational patterns should not influence the conclusions to which those 
participating in these discussions may feel led by the Holy Spirit. 

The Commission therefore recommends : 


2. That the Secretary General take steps to this end as a matter of urgency. 


3. That there be prior consultation with the World YMCA, the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, and the International Missionary 
Council to ascertain the extent to which any of them may desire to 
participate in these discussions. 

The World Council of Churches has grown dynamically in recent years. 
Many of the problems with which it is dealing are of vital concern to the 
YMCA. Fruitful relationships between the World Council of Churches and 
the World Alliance for consultation and cooperation have been established 
both officially and informally. Most of these relationships, however, have 
tended to be on the level of youth activities rather than with the whole range 
of concerns for the two bodies. The Commission is therefore convinced 
that the present situation calls for the World Alliance to take far greater 
advantage of the opportunities now open to it to participate in the working 
processes of the World Council of Churches. This participation should 
be undertaken not only by members of the Geneva staff but also by qualified 
lay and secretarial leaders of the World Alliance. 

The Commission accordingly recommends : 

4. That the Secretary General be authorized to arrange for the much 
greater participation in the working processes of the World Council 
of Churches now open to the YMCA, both by members of the staff 
and by qualified lay and secretarial leaders of the World Alliance ; and 
that any necessary financial provision for this be made. 
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5. That the Secretary General be requested to make arrangements for 
following closely and continuously the activities of all Departments 
of the World Council of Churches, and for the pertinent findings of 
their work to be communicated to the World Council and the National 
Movements. 

6. That early consideration be given to the relationships between the 
World Alliance and the International Missionary Council and its 
member organizations at the various relevant levels. 

Further : 

8. That the World Council request National Movements to make use 
of the Report of the Nyon Consultation (on Evangelistic and Ecumen- 
ical Responsibilities) and to participate effectively in or where necessary 
to initiate, similar consultations nationally and locally. 

Further : 

11. That the World Council bring to the attention of National Movements 
the duty resting upon them-to give every encouragement to their mem- 
bers to accept the responsibilities of church membership and to under- 
take their full obligations as laymen in the gathered life of the Church 
and in its mission in the world. 

2. That the World Council issue a call to National Movements to under- 
take a thorough re-examination of their activities in the light of the 
nine characteristics of the YMCA outlined in section (d) of this Report. 


Note : The World Council of the World Alliance of YMCAs gave 
general approval to this Report at its meeting at Kassel in 
July 1957, and unanimously adopted the Recommendations 
made by the Commission. 


THE GENNADIUS LIBRARY, ATHENS 


Scholars interested in the Eastern Churches who are planning to visit 
Greece for study and consultation with the Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Athens will be welcome to use the excellent facilities of the 
Gennadius Library of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
and to make this their headquarters for study while in Athens. The library 
has a rich and famous collection of material in the history of Orthodox 
Christianity, theology, patristics, liturgy and Christian archaeology and 
geography. It covers the wider fields of the history, literature and civilization 
of mediaeval and modern Greece and the Near East, embracing the Byzantine, 
Frankish and Turkish periods as well as the present time. All qualified 
scholars are invited to use the library for study and research. The librarian’s 
address is: Dr. Peter Topping, Gennadius Library, Athens 40, Greece. 
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The Oberlin Conference on Faith and Order 


Although the original impetus to create the Faith and Order movement had 
come from the U.S.A. in 1910, the Oberlin Conference held in September 1957 
was the first general conference on these issues ever held by the North American 
churches. The North American churches had of course participated fully in 
the World Conferences on Faith and Order, but they had not had an opportunity 
to discuss the specific issues of church unity which are peculiar to the American 
scene. 

Until recently questions of faith and order had not come to occupy that 
central place in the life of the ecumenical movement in America which they 
should have because of their intrinsic importance. Very important discussions 
on unity had taken place among churches in North America and a number of 
churches have actually united together, but in the national, state and local 
councils of churches which provide the main platform of conversation between 
them, the emphasis was placed so strongly on cooperation rather than on unity 
that the issues of faith and order were largely neglected. 

There is good reason to believe that the Oberlin Conference has created 
a new situation and that henceforth the basic problems of unity will find their 
rightful place in the common life of the American churches. For the Conference 
showed clearly that questions of faith and order are by no means abstract prob- 
lems but matters of immediate relevance for all church people, and that they 
are seen in a new perspective if they are put in the wider ecumenical context. 

This was a specifically American conference and that meant of course that 
it did not deal with purely theological matters alone, but also with the many 
other concrete factors which help or hinder the achievement of unity. If any 
non-Americans are inclined to consider this as a deviation from the purity of 
the “Faith and Order” tradition they should study the excellent preparatory 
material (see the “Anthology” in this issue) and the conference report, and 
note how realistic and existential the discussions became precisely because 
they were not only concerned with theology in vacuo, but with theology as it 
is confronted with, and involved in, the sociological and psychological realities 
of the life of the church and the world. 

There were sections which broke new ground and sections which simply 
registered the obvious. In this issue we print the report of the section on “The 
Table of the Lord” together with the important preparatory paper on the subject 

as a remarkable example of pioneer thinking on one of the most difficult 
of all ecumenical problems. 
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From a theological viewpoint it was curious to observe that the emergence 
of biblical theology (which one of the reports called one of the exciting develop- 
ments of our time), expressed itself in so many of the addresses and reports, 
but that the question which underlies such a theolog) that of the authority 
of the Bible — was not really faced. 

Oberlin had to answer the question ; what is the nature of the unity we seek ? 
The answer was clearly : we seek the unity which is in Christ and which is an 
essential characteristic of His Church. But in saying this the Oberlin delegates 
are far ahead of the members of their churches. The great question is now how 
this Christocentric conception of the Church and of its oneness can be transmitted 
to the millions who are yet so largely thinking of the church in man-centred 


or social terms. 


The confessional movements and the World Council 


At the time of the meeting of the Central Committee at New Haven there 
had been a short meeting of officers of confessional bodies together with officers 
of the World Council. This was followed up in November by a meeting in Geneva 
of executive secretaries of seven confessional bodies and the World Council. 
The meeting was informal in character and had no other purpose than mutual 
information and the exchange of experience. It was refreshing to participate 
in a meeting which did not add any organisational machinery to that which 
exists already. But it was a most helpful occasion to get to know each other 
better and to reflect on common problems. 

For the World Council it is a constant problem to define its own nature. 
Now it is interesting to find that the confessional bodies face the same issue. 
The question : what exactly is a confessional movement, and what is its eccle- 
siological significance, is not easily answered, and has not yet found a definite 
answer in any of the movements concerned. This, together with the fact that in 
nearly all the confessional movements the problem of their relationship to the 
ecumenical movement as a whole is a subject of constant study and reflection, 
means that the situation remains flexible. 

Executive secretaries are sometimes suspected of an excessive enthusiasm 
for organization and for international conferences. This secretarial group 
expressed concern with regard to the demands which the various international 
bodies taken together make upon church leaders, and looked for ways and means 
to avoid overlapping, competition, or the development of a total programme 
which would be too heavy for the available resources in men and money. We 
will have to ask ourselves again and again ; which specific tasks can best be 
performed by confessional bodies and which can best be undertaken by the World 
Council ? 

All in all an encouraging meeting in that it made clear that there is no basic 


opposition between the purposes of the confessional movements and those of 
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the World Council, and that through adequate personal contact it is possible 
to work out policies which will facilitate the task of each of them. 


Departure 


During the Central Committee meeting expression was given to the deep 
gratitude of the World Council for the work of Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert as 
Executive Secretary in the U.S.A. His many friends in the ecumenical move- 
ment will however rightly expect that this Diary should also record that gratitude. 
Dr. Cavert’s association with the ecumenical movement goes back to the days 
of the Life and Work movement. The important role which he played in the 
working out of the plan to form the World Council at the Westfield meeting is 
well-known. He served as one of the secretaries of the Committee of Fourteen 
charged with the working out of the Westfield proposals. In 1942 he made the 
journey, which at that time was not without difficulty, from New York to Geneva, 
and helped greatly in working out the first plan of “Reconstruction of Christian 
Institutions in Europe,” which laid the foundation for the Reconstruction Depart- 
ment and its successor the present Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees. In the period just before the first Assembly at Amsterdam, Dr. Cavert 
came once again to Geneva and participated in the task of preparing for that 
Assembly. In 1954 he became the World Council’s Executive Secretary in 
the U.S.A. 

But this enumeration is only part of the story. For the fact is that in all 
positions which he tus "eld, Dr. Cavert has been a patient, persistent builder 
of the ecumenical movement. So we have good reason to believe that even 
though he will no longer be a full-time officer of the World Council he will continue 
to be one of its most trusted architects. 


WHY INTEGRATION ? 


An explanation of the proposal before the World Council 
of Churches and the International Missionary Council 
by Ernest A. PAYNE and Davip G. MOsEs 
The pamphlet includes as Appendixes 
the Draft Plan of Integration ; 
the Constitutions of the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council ; 
lists of member churches and councils of both bodies. 
Published by the Edinburgh House Press for the Joint Committee of the WCC 
and IMC. 
80 pp. 2s. 6d. (postage not included) 
Obtainable from the Edinburgh House Press 
2 Eaton Gate, 
LONDON S.W. 1 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RELIGION REVELATION MISSION 


RELIGION AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, by HENDRIK KRAEMER. Lutterworth 
Press, London, 1956. 461 pp. 45s. Sections of this book exist in French 
translation under the title: LA FOI CHRETIENNE ET LES RELIGIONS NON 
CHRETIENNES. Delachaux & Niestlé, Neuchatel et Paris, 1956. 171 pp. 
Sw. Fr. 8.85. 


Professor Kraemer has cleared the air! That he will not have subdued 
dissent, or even polemics, does not detract from the remarkable and long- 
overdue achievement of this book! Neither dissent nor polemics are strange 
to its author. His aim and hope in these pages are not that his thesis shall 
be universally accepted, but that, whether accepted or not, the discussion 
of the problems he has raised may take place not on the unpromising and even 
worn-out levels of the past, but on the basis of resolute re-thinking of all 
the old problems and strategies. It must be said that for vigour and penetra- 
tion of analysis, clear-sighted grasp of basic and far-reaching issues, forth- 
rightness of discussion, and ground-breaking suggestions, these pages offer 
an example difficult to match, much less to excel. 

Readers of the Ecumenical Review, and those who are informed in matters 
pertaining to the scientific study of religion and to Christian Missions, will 
need no introduction to Dr. Kraemer. It is enough to note that this comprehen- 
sive volume makes available the ripe reflections of long years of living with 
the problem of the encounter between Christian faith and non-Christian 
religions and that the author of The Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World (1937) has provided a culminating and constructive sequel to that 
work. Dr. Kraemer’s own ambiguity to the contrary notwithstanding, he 
has done more in these pages than “improve upon an attitude” (p. 8) taken 
in the Tambaram book. It may be that he continues “to hold strongly to the 


main theses... without any real change in my standpoints of 1938” (233). 
But if this is the case, “the present book’’ must be something less than a 
“new attempt to fulfil the programme... indicated in the former book.”’ 


As one of those who did not share the strictures against the “former book” 

its one-sided characterization of the religions as mere human achievements, 
its Barthianism, its categorical rejection of natural religion and natural theol- 
ogy, its exaltation of discontinuity — I want to say that “the present book” 
seems to me to do more than correct ambiguities and “defend the intrinsic 
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rightness”’ of the two-fold division of the religions “into prophetic and monistic- 
naturalistic religions” (316). This “new attempt” is more even than a clar- 
ification and completion of a plan already laid out. Dr. Kraemer’s restatement 
of the Tambaram theses is so much sharper and profounder as to go quite 
beyond the climate and the confines of the early volume. 

Religion and the Christian Faith is a new discussion of a problem that has 
perennially engaged Christian thinkers, but with particular forcefulness since 
the eighteenth century. Succinctly stated, the problem is this: “From the 
standpoint of the Christian Revelation, what answer can be given to the 
question : Does God — and if so, how and where does God — reveal Himself 
in the religious life as present in the non-Christian religions ?” (233). What 
is new about the discussion is the author’s searching critique of the affirmative 
answer to this question given by the scientific study of religion, whether 
historical, psychological, or phenomenological. What is new about the 
discussion is also the author’s own affirmative answer to this question from 
the standpoint of the dialectic of the Christian Revelation. The urgency of 
such a new statement is provided by the revolutionary political and cultural 
situation in the midst of which renascent non-Christian religions challenge 
Christianity “more directly than ever since A.D. 312, with the exception of 
Islam’s great assault between the seventh and sixteenth centuries” (18-19). 
Christian theology, Christian missions, the Christian Church around the 
world, and no less the scientific study of religion are confronted in an unprec- 
edented way with the question of truth, the truth of their respective religious 
claims, the claim of religion as such to truth. 

It may be too much to hope that students of the “Science of Religion” 
will be dislodged from long-established methodological presuppositions and 
procedures to be much profited by Dr. Kraemer’s ‘penetrating analysis of this 
science. The point at issue concerns the recognition of limits. There is no 
question of depreciating the enormous achievements of the scientific study 
of religion. The question is whether it is possible to study anything, including 
religion, without presuppositions ; and whether the study of religion has not 
implicitly or explicitly been pursued on the basis of the presupposition that 
there is an “essence of religion,” or a “general idea of religion” in terms 
of which an interpretation of religion becomes possible. Dr. Kraemer thinks 
that the scientific study of religion cannot avoid being more than descriptive 

indeed, despite its pretensions, has never intended to be merely descriptive 

and that its methodology inevitably involves an interpretation of religion 
which goes beyond the allegedly factual limits of the inquiry. This ineluctable 
dilemma of the scientific study of religion is no basis for abandoning it. On 
the contrary, an honest acceptance of the dilemma can enormously enhance 
the achievements of the scientific study of religion by clarifying its presup- 
positions and delimiting its expectations. The fact is that the scientific study 
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of religion must abandon its claims to be able to demonstrate the truth of any 
religion and content itself with exploring and understanding what, from its 
own clearly stated presuppositions and method of investigation, it find to be 
religiously there. In short, “it is impossible to demonstrate the superiority 
or truth of any religion by religio-philosophical reasoning” (85). 

Professor Kraemer’s informed and penetrating account of the history, 
psychology and philosophy of religion in reaching the judgment just mentioned 
cuts through an over-prolonged methodological and statistical confusion 
surrounding the study of religion. In the judgment of this reviewer his analysis 
is unassailable. Perhaps its most telling instances are supplied by the critique 
of the late Professor Joachim Wach’s phenomenology of religion and of the 
impressive and discerning attempt of Professor Karl Jaspers to relate philo- 
sophy to religion. Professor Wach tried to keep the descriptive and the 
normative aspects of religion sharply apart. Phenomenology is concerned 
to use historical and other evidence in trying to “understand,” but without 
raising the question of truth or value. The Philosophy of Religion is concerned 
with the normative task, in Wach’s case with the attempt to define the function 
and structure of universal religious experience. But this, as Kraemer points 
out, is really not normative in any definitive sense of the word. “It can lead 
us ‘scientifically’ no further than demonstrating that religion is a universal 
human trait” (51). Professor Jaspers penetrates to a much deeper level of 
the problem of religion than that on which the science and philosophy of 
religion operates. Jaspers recognizes the resistance of religion, owing to its 
mystery, to any philosophic analysis and understanding. And yet, he writes 
a book entitled der philosophische Glaube. Kraemer poses the question: 
What is the meaning of this enterprise ? His answer is that although Jaspers has 
a special way of dealing with the problem of religion, he is unable to accept 
the exclusiveness inherent in the mystery of religion, especially in religions 
of revelation. He is thus left with a philosophic content of faith strangely 
reminiscent of Kant, and with at best a fraternal and inimical communication 
between philosophy and faith. It is the integrity and resoluteness with which 
Jaspers approaches the boundary of the question of truth without crossing 
the boundary that makes his interpretation of religion so significant. 

So much for the one ground-breaking achievement of this book. The 
other is, by comparison, positive rather than negative. The limits to the 
scientific study of religion which are so forcefully indicated in these pages 
are matched by an equally forceful statement of a constructive position. 
Dr. Kraemer is quite definite about it: from the standpoint of the Christian 
revelation, God does reveal Himself in the non-Christian religions. “A 
Theology of Religion and Religions” is not only a possibility ; it is the central 
substance of this book. Indeed, it may be said, that while such a possibility 
goes beyond the competence of an historian of religion in the scientific sense 
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of the phrase, it is, on the other hand, only possible for an historian of religion 
whose historical researches have not blinded him to the uniqueness of Christi- 
anity vis-a-vis the religions, and who has also accepted by faith what the 
Christian revelation asserts. A theologian may quite well deal with the Chris- 
tian revelation and its implications for religion, but he would lack the scientific 
grasp of the non-Christian religions in their setting and in their manifestations. 
So here is a summons to a new and exciting theological discipline. 

Dr. Kraemer’s exploratory essay on the subject of a “Theology of Religion 
and Religions” turns on the dialectical character of the biblical understanding 
of revelation. He thinks that Luther, and particularly Calvin, were the first 
to take this dialectic seriously, although they lacked the vast specific informa- 
tion about the non-Christian religions. But the real pioneer in this discipline 
was the eighteenth-century lay-theologian J.G. Hamann, whose “great 
importance for our subject is not only that he had an extraordinarily open 
mind for every kind of philosophy and religion of all cultures. .., but primarily 
the profound and universal way in which he... defined the relation of revela- 
tion, or the realm of divine grace in Christ, with nature, or the realm of human 
striving in all its manifestations” (181). A dialectical theologian before the 
dialectical theologians of the twentieth century, Hamann is in Kraemer’s 
view a more promising guide than either Barth or Brunner “because he 1s 
at times more profound and more vigorous” (179). Incidentally, readers of 
the Tambaram book who have liked ever since to dismiss Dr. Kraemer as 
a “Barthian” will have to revise their views in the light of Kraemer’s severe 
strictures against Barth in this book. Although appreciative as well as critical 
of both Barth and Brunner, Kraemer thinks that on the point of Christian 


faith in its relation to non-Christian religions Brunner is nearer to a creative 
position than is Barth. 


As for the dialectical character of the biblical understanding of revelation, 
the constructive thesis of these pages is that “the biblical theological approach 
is exclusively concerned with understanding men’s spiritual expressions, not 
as a cultural, psychological or sociological value or non-value, but as what 
happens in the depth between God, the Creator and Redeemer, and man, 
His creature’ (299). As Kraemer sees it, revelation, according to the Bible, 
is not an idea, not a series of propositions, not a truth, truths or Truth in 
the intellectual sense ; but an act of self-disclosure on God’s part in Jesus 
Christ. This act of self-disclosure establishes on God’s initiative a dialectical 
relation between God and man: dialectical because in revelation, God, on 
the one hand, graciously gives Himself to man as way, and truth, and life ; 
and on the other, resolutely rejects man’s sinful pursuit of idols and of the 
attempt at being god himself. At the same time, revelation establishes a dialec- 
tical relation between man and God : dialectical because in revelation, God, 


on the one hand, evokes intuitions of sin, guilt, surrender to the divine will, 
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expectations of a Saviour (333) ; and on the other hand, in Christ, God is the 
“Crisis, the Caller in question, of all religion” (339). Sometimes this dialectic 
is referred to as objective and subjective ; sometimes as the dialectic of revela- 
tion and of the religious consciousness. But the point is that this dialectic is 
phenomenologically recognizable to anyone who has come in sight of the 
truth claim of religion in general and of the Christian religion in particular. 
And this dialectic is recognizable as biblical truth by anyone who has made, 
with respect to Christianity, “the primordial decision” without which the 
question of Truth goes begging anyhow. 

A “Theology of Religion and Religions” in this sense is equipped to resolve 
otherwise unresolvable problems in the science of religion. But it is also 
equipped to resolve some of the most tenacious problems in the history of 
Christian thought. If Dr. Kraemer is correct, one can bury as of now and 
for good, the whole vexatious question of natural and revealed theology, of 
general revelation, of the preparatio evangelica, and of the logos spermatikos. 
The fundamental error of the Christian tradition in the matter of non-Christian 
religions has been and is the attempt to answer the question whether God who 
reveals Himself in Christ reveals Himself in non-Christian religions by trying 
to explain how He does so. This is, according to Kraemer, the wrong question. 
The question whether is never raised by the Bible, and therefore, neither is 
the question how. According to the biblical dialectical, the whether and the 
how of the matter are both included within the actuality of the divine self- 
disclosure and become irrelevant questions. Instead of these irrelevant ques- 
tions, the relevant questions raised by a “Theology of Religion and Religions” 
have to do with the exposure by conversation and demonstration of the 
transformation of the dialectic of the human religious consciousness through 
the encounter with the God revealed in Jesus Christ. 

The preceding paragraphs will scarcely have concealed the fundamental 
and considerable concurrence of the reviewer with the thesis and the argument 
of this book. Its importance can scarcely be overestimated as regards the 
problem with which it is concerned, and for those who assume a professional 
or a serious interest in this problem. It may be regretted, therefore, that the 
publisher did not manage to spare the reader a certain roughness of style. 
“Because it is purely psychological” (430) is not a sentence. It may also be 
regretted that the author has not succeeded more happily in avoiding a certain 
disproportion of treatment which gives too much of the available space to 
matters which require a good deal more, as in chapters 22 and 23, and too 
little space to matters which would seem to be more crucial to the main thesis, 
as with the “examples of the ‘yes-no’ response” in chapter 19. 

It is, however, with two basic questions that the present discussion may, 
and indeed must, conclude. The first has to do with Dr. Kraemer’s dialectical 
proposal in its bearing upon the scientific study of religion. The question is 
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whether the human side of the biblical dialectic as a dialectic of the religious 
consciousness does justice to the biblical concern for the whole man, and 
escapes the strictures put forward by Dr. Kraemer himself against the method- 
ology of the science of religion, particularly the psychology and phenomenology 
of religion ? Kraemer criticizes Wach, and also Séderblom and Rudolf Otto, 
for presupposing in the last resort something like a psychological “essence 
of religion.” He offers as an alternative the dialectic of the religious conscious- 
ness. But this alternative is from the standpoint of his own biblical criterion, 
not less “psychological” because it is more “dialectical’’ than the view he has 
found wanting. Kraemer rightly underlines the biblical conception of the 
“heart.”” But the “heart” is exactly not identical with the religious conscious- 
ness, dialectical or otherwise. The “heart” is at least the whole man in his 
response to God in action. And this point is missing from Kraemer’s 
constructive suggestion. 

lhe other question has to do with the bearing of Dr. Kraemer’s dialectical 
proposal upon the theological approach to the problems of the book. The 
question is whether the ever so admirable search for an adequate terminology, 
and the ever so cautiously used distinction between “central or focal revela- 
tion” and “the other modes of revelation” (354), really carries us beyond the 
inadequacies of the rejected terminology? The point at issue here is not 
that of the precise against the loose use of language. The point is rather whether 
Dr. Kraemer has been radical enough. He is probably right that ‘“‘we have 
little hope that these time-honoured terms ‘general and special revelation’ 
will be abolished” (355). But having gone as far as he has, why not raise 
the question whether the term “revelation” itself is adequate to the problem 
of the book. The term is, after all, not one of the most conspicuous biblical 
terms. And perhaps Calvin is a better teacher than either J.G. Hamann or 
Barth or Brunner when he talks with something of the concreteness of the 
Bible of “the knowledge of God” and the “works of God” and the “‘mediatorial 
office of Christ.’ It could be that this too belongs to the “radical religious 
depth” and “the drastic revolution in theological thinking” (168) occasioned 
by the Reformation, and that a “Theology of Religion and Religions” is 
is one of the fruits of its cultural completion. 

PAUL LEHMANN. 


Without any doubt the pivot-point of this new book of Kraemer’s is found 
in the exegetical part of his investigation, not only because in this part the 
real Kraemer speaks, but also because in a certain sense it means that he 
now makes up for what he omitted in his former book “The Christian Message 
in a Non-Christian World,” 1938. The omission (of the biblical data on 
religion and religions) has contributed to much misunderstanding... (p. 317). 
In this exegetical part it becomes clear that the only proper response of the 
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human self, created for glorification and thanksgiving to the living reality 
of the Divine Self, is to glorify Him and to thank... Him. (p. 294) ; and that : 
“In the religions men invest gods in the likeness and image of man and animals” 
(p. 295). 

In the exegesis of Romans 2: 1-16, Kraemer comes to the conclusion : 
“Even in its most degraded form religion is evidence that man is haunted 
by God. He cannot get rid of Him. The religious consciousness of man is, 
unwittingly, man’s bad conscience in relation to Him, knowing Him and yet 
refusing Him” (p. 309). It is as bad to fall into the hands of the living God but 
“at the same time it is a terrible thing to fall out of the hands of the living 
God” (p. 207). “God remains... in constant dialogue with man.” Religion 
is “the wrong response to the Revelation” (p. 293). Man is, in his religion, 
at the same time groping for God and evading Him (p. 252). It is a picture 
“dark as the night” (p. 296). The religious consciousness of man is the real 
agent in the endeavour to build up those majestic spiritual structures which 
cover the dialogue of God and man or of man and the community to which 
he belongs (p. 242). 


“e 


rhe deepest root of this religious consciousness “*. . .is anxiety. The constant 
wavering between utter insecurity and self-made security, between quietude 
and disquietude” (p. 313). 

Kraemer’s missionary concern finds expression in Parts V and VI. 
For the question arises: since the Bible judges that religion and religions are 
at the same time a groping for and an escape from the God and Father of 
of Jesus Christ, what should our attitude be toward these phenomena ? Can 
we simply write them off and withdraw into an ivory tower, simply waiting 
for the end to come, and sure of our own salvation ? This much is sure, accord- 
ing to Kraemer (p. 341); “all religion is meaningful in some sense, as a dim 
response or as a refusal towards God’s working.” Does this mean that we 
can joyously enter the area and try to achieve “a rectilinear transition from 
the word of religion... to the world of revelation” ? (p. 338). Certainly not ! 
“Christ demands a radical break” (p. 338) from everyone who comes from 
the world of religion and is called to the world of revelation ; “all... religion 
and religions... are in this perspective beside the mark” (p. 340). “In this 
perspective” is not in the perspective of the Christian religion, “but in that 
of biblical revelation” (p. 340). Christianity itself comes as much under the 
judgment of an often perverted response which serves as well as the non- 
Christian religions actually to escape God. The more so, Kraemer states 
(p. 335), because Christianity has a special relation to the Gospel and is 
therefore particularly open to attack from the Evil One, who “walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour.” 

So the attitude of missionaries in the world of religion can only be one 
of “downright intrepidity and radical humility” (p. 338), “combining... 
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the attitude of open, congenial understanding of other religions with that 
of theological understanding and interpretation on a biblical basis” (p. 338). 
Also the divine-human drama (p. 321) gives many hints concerning the yes 
and no response in religion and religions. Examples are quoted from Indonesia, 
India, Greek mythology, Greek tragedians, Zoroastrianism, etc. to make 
Kraemer’s points clear. 

Kraemer states that the only honest conclusion he can come to, from the 
standpoint of the Revelation in Christ, is that the “modes of revelation” 
are those of nature, history and conscience (p. 353 and p. 357). They are, 
however, figments of thought at times useful as instruments, but they do not 
represent anything real. “In fact — and it is plain to anyone willing to see — 
nature conceals God as much as it reveals Him”’ (p. 354). 

The last part of the book is packed with extremely useful annotations 
for missions and missionaries (p. 404). “The term missionary problem could 
easily suggest that it is a problem for foreign missions... The point to be em- 
phasised with all possibly strength is that it is primarily the peculiar problem 
of the Christian Church hic et nunc et in posterum (here, now, and for the 
future).”’ 

In this last part of the book one finds Kraemer’s critique of missions as 
“not so much planters of the Church in the soil as transplanters, exporters 
of their form and type of Christianity” (p. 390). He then gives a description of 
what, to his mind, is the true function of missions. The missionary approach 
to religions is discussed (p. 391). What should be the attitude of “‘churches 
on the spot” with regard to syncretism (p. 405)? The direct and indirect 
approaches to this issue are reviewed (p. 409). He then discusses the problem 
of centres where Oriental learning, theological thinking, social vision and 
missionary commitment are combined. Which centres should be established 
by the WCC and the IMC in combined effort (p. 416) ? 

The immovable corner-stone in this second book of Kraemer’s is God’s 
revelation in Jesus Christ. Kraemer never tires of reiterating it on every 
page ; the norm and criterion of all is the God and Father of Jesus Christ, 
as He has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ. That is why Kraemer can write 
as he does, boldly refuting anything that does not comply with this norm. 
He may be right or he may be wrong ; he will probably be violently attacked. 
But such attacks will be beside the point unless they are based on a truer 
exegesis of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ than has been granted to Kraemer. 

The fact that he takes his stand on God’s revelation in Jesus Christ, and 
the seriousness with which he does so — furthermore his contention that 
(within certain limits) God reveals Himself also in nature, history and man’s 
conscience, and the searching, challenging remarks he makes about this —, 
introduces a freedom in the question of religion and religions (including 
Christianity) which may revolutionize our entire view of those thought- 
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structures which, at one and the same time, grope for and deny the 
revelation of the God and Father of Jesus Christ. 

With regard to the technical arrangement of the book : 

1. It is very obvious that the first part was originally written in the form 
of lectures to be given at Geneva University. The position of some of the 
fathers is discussed at length, but without making their attitude to the real 
subject of the book clear (e.g. Augustine, p. 147, and Thomas Aquinas, 
p. 159). 

2. Sometimes Kraemer promises more than he accomplishes (e.g. p. 313 
and 314). 

3. On page 285 we suddenly find a description of what Kraemer thinks 
good exegesis is. It would have been better if this had preceded the chapter 
on biblical exegesis. 

4. What is reviewed here is the English version. I understand that the 
French version consists of the first part of Kraemer’s book, sometimes in a 


much abbreviated form. 
U. VAN BEYMA. 


DISCUSSION WITH ROME 


DeR MODERNE KATHOLIZISMUS. Erscheinung und Probleme, by WALTHER 
VON LoeweENICH. Luther Verlag, Witten, Ruhr, 1955. 461 pp. DM 12.80. 


Von Loewenich is a church historian, and this makes his book particularly 
important. He allows himself enough time to work out the facts, and the 
evolution of events, and this elucidation supplies a deep need in the treatment 
of much-debated questions concerning modern Catholicism. It is perhaps 
owing also to this mode of thought that the author traces the problem of 
faith and knowledge so intensively. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to this question, and also to the 
question of the ministry and of authority, and the author shows how these 
questions are still essentially interconfessional. They are problems which 
confront us all, the whole time, quite apart from any international discussion 
about them. 

A good example is what the author says about the attitude of Mariology 
to Christology : “We cannot with a good conscience question Roman Mariology 
from the angle of historical criticism (which is inseparable from biblical 
criticism) unless we apply similar criticism to our own Christology” (201). 

But this brings us up against the first question, which can best be expressed 
in the author’s own words : ‘*Must there then be this painful dissensus between 
the theology of the Church and honest scientific knowledge, and can it only 
be laboriously covered up by all sorts of apologetic devices ?” (211). This 
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sentence occurs in the chapter on the “‘New Theology’, which is in itself a 
sign that an indisputable, authoritative decision cannot unhesitatingly be 
the final solution for these problems, which will crop up again all the time. 

The opposition which has arisen against the dogma of infallibility, even 
within the Roman Church is proved by Von Loewenich’s almost incredible 
statement that some people thought at first that infallibility meant greater 
freedom ; because henceforward the only pronouncements which claimed 
to be infallible would be those made ex cathedra ; the others would be open 
to discussion! But in the encyclical Humani Generis, this idea was rejected 
as a misconception. 

This shows how the two questions mentioned above are interconnected. 
And the author — although his views on the dogma of infallibility are quite 
clear — does not simply dismiss that dogma in a few short phrases ; he care- 
fully describes its whole evolution. In the “Theol. Quartalschrift” 1956 
(p. 36) Fries publishes his conclusions: “‘Is this (belief in revelation) possible 
except — in accordance with Reformation doctrine — in the form of obedience 
"to some authority? It is true, that authority is God, but it is the God who 
has given us His Word and His revelation and has entrusted them to the 
Church.” But it is precisely this unhesitating identification between the 
authority of God and that of the Church which reveals the tremendous gulf 
between them ! 

What is our attitude, as Protestants, to this question? Are we taking a 
dangerous course if we reject all authority of this kind? Is von Loewenich 
right, or does he go too far ? These questions have by no means been answered 
yet in the Protestant church, and it is good that von Loewenich has drawn 
attention to them again. 

He makes an important point by emphasising the legalism of the whole 
organisation of the Roman Catholic Church. Even dogma has a legal character 
and “imposes obligations such as are imposed only by a law” (349). It is 
good that this is borne in mind throughout the whole discussion on the ques- 
tion; perhaps some day the fatal antithesis between object and subject will 
be replaced by the theological antithesis between Law and Gospel. For us 
Protestants dogma means preaching the Gospel which gives us freedom ; for 
Roman Catholics dogma is primarily a law which must be obeyed. If the 
Gospel requires some authority to support it or to “encompass” it, one won- 
ders whether it is still the joyful Message containing full power in itself. 

Moreover the whole doctrine of the Roman Church imposes legalistic 
restrictions on the Word. **The Church has put itself in the place of the Truth, 
thus destroying its own foundations” (p. 165). This means that the idea of 
tolerance is excluded in principle. And it prevents the development of eccle- 
siology which could be of such great universal significance. For instance, 
the author clearly shows that the concept of the Mystical Body cannot and 
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must not be separated from the concept of the Church as a “legal body” 
(Rechtskirche). The Church is both soul and body ; it is based both on love 
and on law. 


The argument is rendered very forceful, owing to the extensive and con- 
scientious exegetical enquiries given at the end of this chapter. The author’s 
firmness is striking: “This equation of the visible Church with the Body 


of Christ is the source of all the other ideas. Those who can accept this 


equation are Catholic. But Protestant thought feels bound to protest against 


it” (p. 194). This well-founded statement must not be ignored, in spite 


of all our longing for mutual understanding. 

When describing the Reformation, von Loewenich disagrees with the idea 
that it sprang from a “misunderstanding which we recognise today and which 
must therefore be revised” (339). He pays tribute to Lortz, but at the same 
time points out the limitations of this new method: in their approach to the 
history of the Reformation the new Catholic views are crippled by the necessity 
for correctness in church dogma though they are otherwise courageous 
and good. It is the same dilemma once again: to what extent is knowledge 
“free,” and to what extent does tension exist between knowledge and truth ? 

To sum up we may say that von Loewenich’s book contains extensive 
and reliable information, and is in every respect a standard work. But it 
is more than that: it is a programme for discussion on the question of truth 
both within the churches and between them. It may be useful to conclude with 
some illustrations from the book itself: ““This belief in its turn must not claim 
to be a scientific pronouncement. It must express the whole uncertainty 


of a statement of faith. A statement of faith is an existential decision not 
an objective, scientific perception” (419). These passages clearly reflect the 
author’s concern. The fact that he has a “concern” and one that will not 
be immediately accepted by everyone does not make the book any less 
“objective.” 

It is therefore something more than an encyclopaedia, whose purpose 


would be merely descriptive. If anyone regrets this fact, he should remember 
that it would be a bad sign if Christians were not personally involved when 
such questions are discussed ! 


J. P. BOENDERMAKER. 


MOUNT ATHOS 


THE GATE OF HEAVEN. The Message of the Holy Mountain to the Present, 
by N.I. Louvaris. Athens, 1956. 112 pp. (in Greek 


Mount Athos is important not only because it preserves so many monu- 
ments of Orthodox piety and Monachism: buildings, churches, Byzantine 


art, and manuscripts. Mount Athos is also important because it is the living 
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expression of Orthodox monasticism and as such has a message for Orthodoxy 
and the whole Christian world. This message is conveyed to us by Professor 
Louvaris of Athens University through the pages of this admirable book. 

Professor Louvaris gives concise historical details about the first days 
of Monachism on Mount Athos, explaining the establishment, the growth, 
the organisation and the different aspects of Monasticism on the Holy Moun- 
tain. He follows the steps of the glorious march to heaven. He comes to 
the present and finds the situation a little dangerous, but not altogether hope- 
less. The main danger is due to the greatly diminished numbers of monks 
now living there. Novices are very few. The author rightly thinks that this 
situation is an outcome of the general crisis of our age. But this crisis has 
had a different effect on the Monastic life in the West, where numbers have 
grown and Monastic ideals are stronger. The faith and endurance of the 
Holy Fathers is a hopeful sign, and some specific measures in the fields of 
finance, organization, and morals may prove helpful. 

Mr. Louvaris wrote the present book after a visit to Mount Athos. His 
heart overflows with feeling when he describes the place which is so rich in 
natural beauties and full of mystery. He uses symbols from Western poets 
and philosophers to illustrate his thoughts. We read some excellent pages 
on the ideals of Orthodox Monasticism and on Mysticism. In this book 
Professor Louvaris shows once more his ability to analyze and present to 
the reader the grandeur and misery of human civilization. This book is 
a eulogy of the grandeur of Orthodox Monasticism. 


VASIL T. ISTAVRIDIS. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCH 


THE OFFICE OF WOMAN IN THE CHURCH — A study in Practical Theology, 
by Fritz Zersst. Translated by Albert G. Merkens, Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Missouri, 1955 ; 128 pp. $1.00. 


As Dr. Merkens says in the Preface, “The office of woman in the Church 
has become a vital issue in many countries.” He goes on to say that “‘it is 
a problem concerning which ecclesiastical opinion and practice reflects a 
growing confusion and conflict... that current literature... is quite generally 
disappointing and misleading... advancing arguments which for the most 
part are sociological and psychological rather than theological.” 

Dr. Zerbst gives a biblical and theological approach to this subject, using 
a somewhat detailed exegesis of passages of Scripture in the New Testament. 
Chapter I is an introduction, posing and stating the problem. The second 
Chapter considers the question in the light of current literature. Chapter III 
is titled “Office and Woman in the New Testament” (giving twelve pages 
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of summary); and Chapter IV, “Office and Woman in the History of the 
Church.” Theological Foundations for Church Practice are considered in 
Chapter V; and finally there is a bibliography. 

This book gives the results of careful study, with an emphasis which 
quite naturally reflects the European and Lutheran thinking out of which 
it comes. The author asks many searching questions, but his conclusions, 
after his careful exegesis, especially of New Testament passages, are often 
surprisingly conservative and do not necessarily seem to follow. His answers 
to biblical and theological questions seem to show freshness and a freedom, 
a willingness to re-think the whole problem. But then his conclusions for 
practical theology often seem to this reviewer to be pre-judged, using his 
exegesis to prove a point already decided upon, and somewhat in contradiction 
to his earlier biblical and theological conclusions. Certainly his answers are 
the traditional ones of conservative church-men the world over. And yet 
in the first half of the book one had sensed on the basis of the author’s careful 
research, perhaps a less traditional conclusion. 

One also finds oneself wishing that the wealth of biblical and theological 
knowledge in this brief book might have been related more to the results of 
modern sociological and psychological knowledge. 

This book is however thoughtful and provocative, and should be read 
by many who are concerned about the office of woman in the Church. 


HELEN B. TURNBULL. 


THE ROLE OF LOCAL COUNCILS 


CHRISTIAN UNITY : ITS RELEVANCE TO THE COMMUNITY, by J. QUINTER MILLER. 
Shenandoah Press, Strasburg, Va. (U.S.A.). 122 pp. $1.50. 


During the last fifty years the growth of local councils of churches for 
cooperative witness and service has been a striking phenomenon in American 
life. Today there are 959 such councils, not to mention more than twice 
that number of councils of church women. During the last two decades, 
during which this movement has had its greatest development, its chief stim- 
ulator and mentor has been the author of this book, who is the official in the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. carrying primary 
responsibility in this field. His book is both a discerning interpretation of 
the significance of the movement and a practical guide for those working 
in it. 

Dr. Miller’s distinctive contribution to the discussions of Christian unity 
is at the point of centering attention on the community to be served. Here, he 


rightly insists, is the acid test of all ecumenical conversations, reports and 
resolutions. He feels that this “grass roots” aspect of the matter, having 
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to do with the relations of Christians to one another in the communities 
where they actually live, has been neglected in ecumenical strategy. There 
can be little doubt that his judgment is correct. 

In all of his suggestions to local councils of churches Dr. Miller assumes 
the reality of “oneness in Christ” and seeks to formulate a “functional theory 
of community organisation ” on that basis. He deals practically and helpfully 
with interchurch cooperation in terms of program, structure, staff, finance 
and relationships. 

Within the field set for itself Dr. Miller’s book is so useful that one wishes 
it had gone further and had considered the significance of the local council 
of churches for the type of fuller unity that lies beyond cooperation in tasks 
now recognized as common. He is so preoccupied with the “life and work”’ 
aspect of the ecumenical movement that he almost ignores its “faith and order” 
aspect. In this respect he reflects the general situation in local councils in 
the U.S.A. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the contribution which local councils 
have made to ecumenical history in the U.S.A. They have created an atmos- 
phere of mutual appreciation and fostered the spirit and practice of coopera- 
tion without which the ecumenical movement of today would be impossible. 
But a question which local councils must now face is whether they are to 
limit themselves to activities within the present area of agreement or are 
to help the churches to grapple with the issues that still keep them divided 
into autonomous denominations ? 

Up to the present time most local councils have avoided theological issues 
as too controversial. Today a few of them are beginning to feel that one of 
their most fruitful functions may be to provide a centre in which the churches 


confront their basic differences in serious conversation and study together. 


If local councils move out along this new line, while continuing to develop 


programs of coordinated service, they will become still more important 
instruments of Christian unity. 


SAMUEL McCCREA CAVERT. 


THE BIBLICAL CONCEPTION OF THE STATE 

Der STAAT IM NEUEN TESTAMENT, by OSCAR CULLMANN. J.C. B. Mohr, 
Tubingen, 1956. 84 pp. DM 8. 
English translation: THe STATE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. SCM Press, 
London, 1957. 121 pp. 12s. 6d. 
French translation : Dieu et César. Le proces de Jésus. — Saint Paul et 
lautorité. L’apocalypse et l'état totalitaire. Delachaux et Niestlé, 
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In making available his studies on this important theme, Professor Cull- 
mann has increased our indebtedness to him. The theme is important in 
regard to both our understanding of the New Testament, and the position 
in which the Church is situated to-day. The claim by Prof. Cullmann that 
there are “problems which are actually posed and solved by the New Testa- 
ment. The question of Church and State is one of them” (p. 3), will not be 
generally accepted in view of the complexity and varieties of the relationship 
of churches and states in the modern world, but no one can doubt the signifi- 
cance of the argument which he advances. 

The book succeeds in indicating a unifying principle, beneath the apparently 
diverse attitude to the state, found in different sections of the New Testament. 
This principle derives from eschatology. Prof. Cullmann argues that the 
apostles were aware of the tension created by the Christian eschatology. 
Since the end is with God, the state does not possess absolute power ; it is, 
in fact, temporary and limited and, like all else belonging to this world, it 
stands under judgment. But during the period of this age, the state is willed 
by God, so that until the end comes, the Christian should fulfil his duties 
as a citizen. 

This tension explains the attitude of Jesus, especially towards the aspira- 
tions of the Zealots, with their extreme nationalism, which would create 
a theocracy virtually giving the state an absolute position. Jesus rejected 
both this position and the methods of violence, yet was identified by the 
Romans with these aspirations, and so condemned as a Zealot. 

The apostles, however, discerned the true attitude of Jesus, which Paul 
then accurately applies in Romans 13 and I Cor. 6 ; but Paul further emphasises 
that behind the earthly powers are the spiritual forces which oppose the divine 
sovereignty. The Christian who lives in the end will, therefore, give obedience 
to early authorities, but will strive against the demonic powers which seek 
to use the earthly authorities. 

The attitude of the writer of the Apocalypse is not, therefore, contradictory ; 
he is writing in a situation in which these demonic forces have gained supremacy 
in e.g. the development of emperor worship. Consequently, he is consistent 
in his condemnation of these satanic powers and in his call to Christians to 
resist them. 

The acceptance of this unifying principle, does not imply the acceptance 
of all the arguments in the book. The weakest section is that which discusses 
the relationship of Jesus and His disciples to the Zealots. Here the evidence 
is strained. There is too much argument of the type “this is all but certain” ; 
then the certainty is assumed as proved. The attempt to prove that Judas 
Iscariot, Peter and the sons of Zebedee were Zealots, is quite unconvincing. 


Furthermore, Prof. Cullmann’s exegesis of Romans 13, v. 1, and especially 


of the word “‘exousia,”’ which he interprets as referring both to earthly authorities 
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and to spiritual power, is much disputed ; although the valuable excursus in 
which the exegesis of “‘exousia’’ is substantiated, offers a strong argument in 
his favour. 

These disputed matters do not invalidate the main argument, which is 
relevant to the modern situation. The principles derived from eschatology 
are stated simply in the conclusion. The Church “must loyally give the state 
everything necessary to its existence.”” The Church “has to fulfil the office 
of watchman over the state.” The Church “must deny to the state which 
exceeds its limit, whatever such a state demands, that lies within the province 
of religio-ideological excess, and in its preaching the Church must courageously 
describe this excess as opposition to God.” 

This is a helpful contribution to an important subject. 


L. G. CHAMPION. 
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CHURCH is like a fresh breeze in a 
\ stuffy atmosphere... He concludes that the real task is not 


to resolve the difference of conviction and practice, but to 
secure a recognition of their continuing validity within a 
| united Church... In a word, he holds that differences are 
possible without divisions. This is an approach to Christian 
unity which calls for much more attention than it has 
received. ”’ 
SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT, Executive Secretary in the l 
World Council of Churches $3.50 


Winfred E. Garrison 


Dr. Garrison brings to this study a 
comprehensive knowledge of church 
history and a lifelong interest in the 





ecumenical movement. A member of 
the Faith and Order Commission and its American Theolo- 
gical Committee, he is an active worker in the World 
Council of Churches. Dr. Garrison, emeritus professor of 


) 
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| church history at the University of Chicago, is now chairman 
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YY of the department of philosophy and religion at the Uni- 
versity of Houston. 
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THE DEATH OF CHRIST 


John Knox. What did Jesus himself understand the mean- 
ing of his death to be ? What was its meaning to the early 
church ? Theologians and others serious readers will find 
Dr. Knox’s discussion of these questions richly rewarding. 
Another valuable feature of the book is an appendix in 
which Dr. Knox discusses his own position in relation to 
the “ demythologizing ”’ of Bultmann. $2.75 


THE CHURCH FACES THE ISMS 


Arnold B. Rhodes, Editor. The faculty of Louisville (Ky.) 
Presbyterian Seminary here offers a comprehensive survey 
of groups and movements challenging the larger denomina- 
tions of Protestantism today. Their work brings ministers 
and lay leaders in the local church face to face with these 
movements and provides practical help in dealing with them. 


$4.50 


MELANCHTHON, 
THE QUIET REFORMER 


Clyde Manschreck. A biographical study of Philip Melanch- 
thon, the first systematic theologian of the Reformation. 
“Manschreck has given us a full-scale treatment, both 
erudite and readable. He has an eye at once for the broad 
essentials and for the piquant and illuminating details. "’ 
Rotanp H.Barnton, Yale Divinity School. Illustrated 
with 22 16-th-century woodcuts and etchings. $6 
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These 3 books will be published Jan. 6. 


Visit your bookstore soon 
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